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HE URGE OF 
FRIENDSHIP 


C HRIS TMAS 


carries one message above all others— 
a message of Friendship. 

Can one for this brief season lay aside 
the worries, great and small, that jostle 
and confuse, and concentrate on passing 
on to others a tangible message of 


Goodwill. 


yy apse the few there will be comparative 
-.comfort and joyous reunion. For the 
many the cupboards, if not bare, will 
be thinly furnished. 

Glance round your circle, and think 
how you can brighten some one’s Christ- 
mas; replenish some one’s meagre 
store with seasonable good things. Why 
not send them a Christmas Hamper? 
James Lyle & Company, of Savile Row, 
have a selection of well-stocked hampers 
at prices from £1.1.0 to £5.5.0. 
Detailed list of contents will be sent 
on request, 
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JAMES LYLE 


AND COMPANY -LIMITED 


Q3a Savile Row, London 
W. TI. 


Telephone: Regent 6331 
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There is nothing like a pipe for real, solid, down- 
right satisfaction. And here is a formula for every 
man, young and old, who wants to get on terms 
of lasting friendship with the pipe :-— 


Buy a trial ounce of Barneys Empire. Fill 
carefully, evenly, into a clean pipe. It is more 
than likely you will then meet pipe-joy. 
Barneys Empire induces the restful mood and effortlessly 
produces long, deep, abiding satisfaction, puff after puff, 
statting with that one-match light, continuing coolly, and 
sweetly, until all’s ended and your pipe is shaken clean. 
(Barneys Empire smokes away to white, clean, dry ash). 
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Barneys Empire is packed so that you 
get it Factory-fresh: In 1 oz. “leads” 
protected by moisture - proof, weather- 
proof wrapping; also in 2 oz. (Flat, 
pocket) and 4 oz. (“ Home,” round, up- 
right) patent “ EverFresh” vacuum Tins. 
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Breathing Passages Clear 


WS 
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Infection Overcome 


WOON 


i Your Cold must disappear 


HILST the breathing passages 

are choked with mucus the 
respiratory system cannot function 
properly. If the infection is not 
dealt with, the real cause of the cold 
is left unattacked. 





“Vapex" succeeds because it deals 
with both these problems at the 
same time. 


S 


The simple act of breathing the 
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“'Vapex"’ vapour from your hand- 





Le kerchief — 

4 Opens a way through the mucus- 
ys laden passages of nose and 
Ee throat. 

Ze Carries an active germicide into 


direct contact with the infected 
area. (Every cold is an infec- 
tion and, therefore, dangerous.) 
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You can definitely fel the first part 
of the “Vapex” activity — the 
stuffiness and congestion are rapidly 
relieved, the head clears, breathing 
becomes easier. And all the time 
the germicidal vapour is fighting 
the hidden infection which is the 
real cause of the trouble. 
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Always keep “ Vapex” in the house 
so that you can ise it at the first 
sign of a cold — that “ stuffiness ” 
which means that the germs are 
ig multiplying. Delay is dangerous. 
Use “ Vapex” and Breathe. 








Of Chemists, 2/- and 3/-. 


b., THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
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peacefully 
all through the night 


at 
bedtime 


by taking a 
cup of 





The warm, easily digestible beverage attracts blood 

to the digestive organs, relieves the brain and soothes 

the nerves. It also gives comfort to the stomach by 
neutralising acidity. 


In tins at 2/1, 4/- and 7/6, of all chemists. 


Send 3d. in stamps for a 3 Ib. trial sample to 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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One of the most memorable of 
Ou all experiences is undoubtedly 

a trip to EGYPT. 

No other place in the world is 


so ric hly endowed with historical 
associations, and few so lavishly 


can favoured with natural beauties. 
5 acsacaaeaaaial Yet, EGYPT, with all its attrac- 
tions of infinite variety, is only 
a few days’ journey away, and 
ff ad the cost of a holiday in the Nile 
a or Valley need not be expensive. 
Make the trip this year and 
learn for yourself what 
a may he had for so 

a ittle money in Egypt. 
Special reduced rate inclusive 
“luxury” tours, available from 
November to February. Con- 
sult Steamship Companies or 


7 ) Principal Tourist Agencies. 
holiday "st" 






Write ‘or “EGYPT AND THE 

SUDAN,” a beautifully illustrated 

and faseinnting book, full of in- 
ing infor Sent gratis 

‘and post free on application to 

Tourist D A of 

Egypt ( TDG), 60 Regent Street, 

London, W.1. 














i APPEAL 


> the men and women of our Empire to give generously in 
upport of this great service—the Life-Boats. I appeal not 
nly as President of the Institution, but as Master of the 
Merchant Navy and Fishing Fleets. 


224 


Every pn the Life-Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions 


of 5/- eac 


WILL YOU SEND 
5/- TO-DAY? 
Tur Fan. or Harrowsy, Lr.-Con. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Ifonorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, §.W.1. 














Ideal Xmas 





The Razor with 
Magnetic Pick-up 


Red Ring Razor in Mould- 2 
ed Case with five Blades, 


- t.) 


There can be no more acceptable gift than ‘Eclipse’ 
Red Ring Razors and Blades. The patented con- 
struction of the Razor centres the blade so that 
both edges shave alike. Other exclusive features 
include the Micrometer adjustment and the magnet 
in the handle —to pick up razor blades without 
danger. 


‘Eclipse’ Razor Blades need no introduction. They 
are known and 
appreciated for their 
consistent quality. 






MODEL W 


f Red Ring Razor in 
leather wallet with 
4 one blade. 






SEVEN BLADE SET 
Complete in neat leather 
wallet. Ideal for home or 
travel — gives weeks of 
perfect shaving. 


Prices for U.K. only 





RAZOR 
& SUPER RAZOR BLADES 


Obtainable from usual suppliers 
Sole Manufacturers £95 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) | Os yO 
COMPOSITE STEEL WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 11 
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GRAMOPHONE MUSIC 
for the Connoisseur 





All the world is busy thinking about Christmas. Three 
weeks to go and quite a lot of thinking to be done to 
ensure that family and friends receive gifts which are 
apt. Give them classical recordings of the works of 
the great Masters of music, one of the finest collections 
of which is available at the “unusual” Gramophone 
shop at 42 Cranbourn Street, W.C.2. There is no gift 
so expressive as music, and to guide you in your choice 
a courteous, intelligent and informative staff is at your 
service. 


Here are a few selected records for the festive season: 
1. Six French songs of the 3. Escales. (Ibert) Straram 


XV and XVIII centuries. Orchestra, conducted by 
Mme. « Jane Bathori_ with Walther Straram. 
pianoforte accgmpaniment. 2 Columbia records. 6/- each. 


I Columbia record, 4/-. 4. pnt Concerto No. 3 i 
‘ 3 minor. (Saint-Saens) M. 
2. Les Biches (Poulenc) played Candela oe Paris "Comeer- 
~ My wort '§ Poulenc. “ Pley- vatoire Orchestra, conducted 
€ gran ay by_ Phillipe Gaubert. 
1 Columbia record. 6/-. 4 Columbia records. 6/- each. 
No RECORD IS EVER TOUCHED WITH A METAL NEEDLE, 


Get your Radio or Radiogram from 


IMINGTON. VAN WYCK I? | 


42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 
LONDON .W.C.2 


(Just opposite Ure Hippodrome) 
Gerrard 1171. 


Hours: 9.30—7 p.m. Thursdays: 9.30—1 p.m, 








We pay carriage on all orders of 15/- and over, and guarantee 
| safe delivery, 


_ pursuing the 


























“Red Letter Days” coming 
for 15,000 Slum Children 


The dates arranged for the Children’s **Treats’’ are: 


Stepney Central Hall 
—Dec. 26, 27, 28, 
29. 

Bethnal Green Ceniral 
Hall—Dec. 29. 

Edinburgh Caste— 
Dec. 20. 

Old Mahogany Par— 
Dec. 20, 21. 

Lycett Central Hall— 
Dec. 28, 29. 

St. George’s Central 
Hall—Dec. 20, 21, 
28, 29. 

4 Gordon Hall— 

LOADS OF HAPPINESS Jan. 4, 1934, 

















We are planning to invite 15,000 boys and girls this year, as 
last winter. Will you help us to carry out our plans completely? 
Each “treat "’ consists of a long entertainment, a big bag of 
** goodies’ and a toy of his or her own choosing. Ten 
shillings pays for five. 


Contributions, large or small, will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by the Rev. Percy Ineson, 





Superintendent, 
East End Missi 
Stepney Central Hall, , yy 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. ALF, SARAH B-.-5 
“THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly Magazine the LITTLE 'UN 
of the Mission, sent free on application. Full of will be grateful 
fascinating articles and picfures of East End life. for your response, 














ee 
Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





No. 223. 
THE STATE VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE 


It is when the ship of state sails on an even keel 
that we make the friends we make. So thought 
the Greeks. And Plato, “ least Greek of all the. 
Greeks,” set himself the task of outlining a form 
of state in which a good man might live without 


-courting disaster. He had seen the wisest and 


justest and best of men put to death by the vote 
of the majority, and he doubted if the voice of the 
people was the voice of God. His pupil Aristotle, 
“modern ” way, studied the working 
of all the then existing forms of government and 
elaborated the idea further. Aristotle’s real bent 
was biology, and we agree with Professor P. E. More 
that Plato’s doctrines culminated not in Aristotle, 
but in Jesus of Nazareth, who distinguished between 
the things that are God’s and the things that are 
Cresar’s. The tendency today is to run _ these 
two together, and we see the State taking over 
duties which some think should be left in the hands 
of the Church, or that we should do individually, 
If education and charity are to be looked after by 
the State, then our statesmen must be saints: 
that is, our dear country must be governed by an 
aristocracy, not of wealth, or even of birth, but by 
those who combine great ability with high moral 
purpose, and those who exhibit the one to the 
exclusion of the other must be compelled to stand 
aside. 

Plato having mapped out his ideal state doubts 
if it can ever be realized on earth, but believes a 
pattern of it may be laid up in heaven for him 
who wishes to behold it, and whether it is realized 
on earth does not greatly matter, forthe good man 
will order his life accordingly. That is, the Kingdom 
of Heaven is within us, and if we can make men, 
even a few men, good, a good state will follow— 
and we can call it Socialism or Conservatism or 
whatever we like. There are many good men in 
Parliament today, and .always have been, but 
they, too often, seem to cancel each other out. 
Men in the mass will perpetrate iniquities or follies 
that no one member of that mass would individually 
be guilty of. The tree must be judged by its fruit, 
and either Parliament is too big or the party system 
has had its day. The debates are only interesting 
when they are not on Party questions. When the 
new Prayer Book was under discussion a few years 
ago, or more recently when Mr. Maxton and Mr. 
Hopkinson spoke on the unemployment question, 
Parliament became for the moment as interesting 
as a Test Match or the Grand National. Could not 
Parliament be elected for five years, and men stand 
for it as individuals, and group themselves according 
to the matter in hand, the defeat of a Bill not 
necessarily meaning the defeat of the Government. 
As it is, the House of Lords represents the sancr 
judgement of the country more nearly than does 
the House of Commons. But no matter how good 
a Parliament we may get, we require Lords Spiritual 
as well as Temporal, for men can only meet on the 
highest plane; the only enduring communism is 
the Communion of Saints. 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland, 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than: half a century. 
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News of the Week 


HE direct conversations approved by the Disarma- 
ment Conference are in train. Contact has 

been established between Herr Hitler and the French 
Ambassador at Berlin, and Germany’s views have been 
more publicly expressed in an interview given by the 
Chancellor to Le Matin, in which he declared again 
that Alsace-Lorraine was a settled question and that 
the Saar was the only territorial issue standing between 
Germany and France. Simultaneously conversations 
between Berlin and Warsaw, designed at this stage to 
do little more than create an atmosphere, are continuing. 
All this is to the good so far as it goes, but till a French 
Government bearing some mark of permanence is in 
office no great advance can be made. Meanwhile the 
coming meeting between Signor Mussolini, who has 
just seen M. Avenol and Sir Eric Drummond, and M. 
Litvinoff remains the centre of attention, though the 
prospects of any very definite outcome of the contact 
are, in fact, quite dubious. Signor Mussolini, hesitating 
apparently. between invocation of the Four Power 
Pact and an attempt at some larger grouping of Great 
Powers, no doubt wants to see where he can get with 
Russia, and M. Litvinoff, one of the shrewdest politicians 
in Europe, will be entirely ready to listen to any pro- 
posals. But things are going very well for Russia as 
they are. 
* * + * 

To ‘the open formation of a Great Power group 
objections would be advanced—and very rightly— 
from many quarters. The real issue behind all the 
present and future talk is whether, and how far, Germany 
is to be allowed to achieve equality through rearmament. 
All the signs are that our own Cabinet is prepared, in 
spite of the Foreign Secretary’s earlier protestations, to 
let her acquire those so-called defensive weapons which 
this country and France are not ready to abandon. 


To assent to one country’s rearmament as part of the 
conclusions of a Disarmament Conference is a gloomy 
prospect, though it must be recognized that if the rest 
of the nations met Germany half-way or fuither there 
would be a substantial reduction in the world’s armaments 
as a whole. The issue, in essence, remains as simple 
as ever. Germany means to secure equality, and if 
other countries refuse to disarm to her level she will 
rearm to theirs. It is for the other countries to choose 
—as it always has been. How directly we ourselves 
are concerned in the choice was shown by the debates 
on air power in both Houses on Wednesday, when the 
prospect of our having to build up to other Powers’ 
standards, failing a reduction by them, was _ put 
squarely by Ministers. There could be no stronger 
argument for pressing the British Draft Convention 
with redoubled vigour—as the House of Commons 
decided. 
* * - * 

The German Church Crisis 

The Notbund, or Pastors’ Emergency League, repre- 
senting the moderate element in the Protestant Church in 
Germany, has succeeded in stemming prevailing tenden- 
cies in that country more effectively than any other body. 
Point by point in the past week it has gained acceptance 
of its demands at the hands of the Reichsbishop, Dr. 
Miller. First of all he was constrained to disavow the 
extremists of the Right under Dr. Krause, who have 
broken away completely and formed a secessionist move- 
ment of their own. The Aryan clause, excluding all 
pastors with a Jewish grandparent from pulpits, is to go, 
and Bishop Hossenfelder, leader of the ‘“ German 
Christians,” has resigned his position on the Central 
Church Administration. A good deal seems to have been 
going on behind the scenes, and it is suggested that the 
Reich Government has over-ruled the Prussian authorities 
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in the interests of the Moderates. ‘What is significant is 
that behind the moderates stand not merely the 3,000 
members of the Notbund, but an increasing number of 
laymen who are prepared to support them to the end. 
Whether Archbishop Miiller will now be installed as 
Primate next Sunday, as was originally planned, seems 
extremely doubtful. It is even suggested that the pro- 
ceedings at the synod at which he was elected Reichs- 
bishop in September may be called in question. Most 
significant of all is the belief that the moderate counsels 
now prevailing are due to the intervention of Herr Hitler, 
who is himself, of course, a Roman Catholic. 
* * * * 


France’s New Government 

The new French Government under M. Chautemps 
is precariously constituted, practically every member 
of it being a Radical, since the dissident Socialists under 
M. Renaudel have declined portfolios. On the face 
of it there is no good reason why the administration 
should last any longer than M. Sarraut’s, for the Budget 
still remains to be balanced, the Socialists remain as 
unlikely as ever to vote measures involving the necessary 
salary cuts, and the Right are hardly likely to assist 
their opponents by giving them sufficient support to 
ensure their survival in the face of the Socialists’ hos- 
tility. The impasse is serious, for even if the President 
and Senate agreed to dissolve the Chamber, a General 
Election might quite well give the Left a majority 
again, and the same financial problems would have to 
be faced once more with the same improbability of getting 
a majority in favour of any satisfactory conclusion. 
The uncertainty of the political situation in France is 
deplorable at a moment when Herr Hitler seems disposed 
for serious conversations, on the issue of which the whole 
future of disarmament and the League of Nations might 
turn. There is, of course, a chance that M. Chautemps, 
aided perhaps by a loan from British banks, may tide 
over his crisis, and carry on against all the probabilities, 
as M. Daladier did in March. But it cannot be contended 
that the prospect of that is anything but remote. 


* * * * 


Reichstag Trial Possibilities 

To those accustomed to British legal procedure the 
present phase of the Reichstag Trial, in which the political 
aspects of the case are being allowed completely to over- 
shadow the legal, and evidence of the vaguest kind as to 
the general intentions of the Communist Party as a whole 
is freely admitted, is frankly astonishing. The trial is 
nearing its end, and grave fear is entertained by some of 
those who have been following it most closely that a death 


sentence will be passed on all, or all but one, of the — 


prisoners, not because the evidence justifies any such 
conclusion—it is manifest to anyone who has read the 
reports in the London daily papers that it does not—but 
to provide some justification for the action of the authori- 
ties in bringing the charges, and perhaps to close the door 
finally on investigation that might prove inconvenient in 
other directions. The Leipzig trial, whatever may be 
said about the latitude permitted to the prosecution and 
the restrictions on the defence, has at any rate been con- 
ducted in public, and anyone who cares can form his 
judgement on the facts as given in evidence. And on the 
evidence so far heard a death sentence on Torgler, Dimit- 
roff or Popoff would frankly outrage the conscience of the 
world. There is no need to pre-judge the case, or to as- 
sume that the Leipzig Court will fall short of its established 
traditions. But Germany is not insensitive to outside 
opinion, and it is well that it should be clearly appreciated 
how the world would take a verdict of which qualified 
observers seem to be disturbingly apprehensive, 
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Houses To Let 

The Minister of Health has reason to be gratified, as we 
said last week, that some of his prophecies of last year in 
regard to house-building have come true. The abolition 
of the subsidy has been followed by a fall in the cost of 
building, and private enterprise freed from the competition 
of subsidized houses has responded by building more 
extensively. But there is nothing in the situation to 
justify complacence. Sir Hilton Young admitted in the 
House of Commons last Monday that he would not 
expect the building societies to make much use of the 
new guarantee scheme to erect houses to let until the 
demand for small houses to buy was nearer saturation 
point. But it is precisely the need for small houses to let 
that is most urgent, and here admittedly the present 
progress is very slow—and time, from every point of 
view, is of the essence of the matter, since it is now, 
when prices are low, that it is peculiarly advantageous 
to build. Any building-plan falls short of requirements 
that does not provide for the proper housing of all the 
working classes ;_ and if we take, as Sir FE. D. Simon does, 
the standard actually set by Sir Tudor Walters, we need 
a housing programme for the next generation of no fewer 
than 5,500,000 houses. It is because the needs are 9 
great, and the moment so opportune, that we deplore the 
neglect of the more constructive part of the Moyne 
Report. 

* * * * 

Work for Prisoners 

Though the treadmill has long been abolished, some. 
thing not unlike the treadmill routine still survives in 
many prisons. The new spirit that is profoundly affecting 
the conception of prison administration today is well 
illustrated in the Departmental Report on the Employ: 
ment of Prisoners, which strongly urges that the work pro- 
vided should be real work, in which the prisoner is engaged 
in making as efliciently as possible something as useful as 
possible. | Prison labour never has been able, and probably 
never will be able, to compete on equal terms with 
industrial labour, It is not even desirable that it should, 
But speed and efficiency of work are necessary to guard 
against deterioration, and for this it is recognized that 
there should be the right kind of work, equipment and 
instruction—all lacking today. The principles that ought 
to be adopted for employment and for. training are laid 
down in the Report. But to lay down the principles is 
one thing; to apply them is another. For this reason 
the appointment of an additional Prison Commissioner, 
charged with the special duty of supervising industries, 
is an important practical suggestion. 

* * * * 


Road Death Facts and Figures 

The Ministry of Transport White Paper on road fatali- 
ties has the merit, not shared by all such documents, of 
casting real light on the subject with which it deals. It 
is true that it analyses only a limited number of accidents 
—those resulting in fatalities during the first six months 
of 1933—but from the data it provides certain definite 
conclusions emerge. In the first place it is worth noting 
that, grave though the number of fatalities is today, the 
annual total has in fact been slightly decreasing since the 
beginning of 1980. And on the basis of the figures for the 
first six months of 1933 this year may provide the lowest 
total of the four. The fact that 62 per cent. of the total 
accidents happen in built-up areas lends some justifica- 
tion for the speed-limit in towns (though even in these 
cases speed was responsible only in a small minority of 
cases) but none whatever for a limit on open roads in the 
country. Other figures point to the necessity of educating 
pedestrians to take reasonable precautions for their own 
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a 
afety, and those regarding cyclists emphasize once more 
the absolute necessity of making rear lights for cycles 
compulsory. In view of the value of the six months’ 
statistics, the figures for the full year, which will give a 
safer average, should provide an adequate basis for 
yarious needed. reforms in traffic regulation. 

* * * * 

The New Unemployment Bill 

Local authorities have real grounds of grievance against 
the new Unemployment Bill. The text which has now 
heen issued shows that they will be required to pay to 
the Unemployment Assistance Fund 60 per cent. of the 
cost of the services of which they will henceforward be 
relieved. The justification of their complaint is not, of 
course, that they should be asked to contribute to the 
maintenance of the able-bodied unemployed (the amount 
will be comparatively small), but that they should have 





no say in administering a fund to which they contribute, . 


The principle involved in the protest is identical with 
that in the once established maxim: No taxation without 
representation. The wrong lies not in the taxation, but 
in denying a voice to those who pay. The Government 
js making a serious mistake in depriving the local 
assistance authorities of an appropriate share in the duties 
of administering local relief. But if it persists in this 
error it has not a shadow of just claim to put so much as a 
farthing on the rates. 
* « * * 

Lancashire and Japan 

Mr. Runciman has accepted a Lancashire motion which 
gloomily condemns Japanese cotton competition, and 
asks for measures of Imperial defence, but he could say 
nothing to bring much comfort to Lancashire members. 
This is the first year to see Japan beat Lancashire 
in textile production; it is also the first year to see 
Japanese and British producers confer over the division 
of the Indian market. - Clearly Mr. Runciman ‘must 
wait until their negotiations are over before he can 
lay plans for cotton. He is merely using Lancashire im- 
patience to frighten the Japanese negotiators to a speedy 
conclusion,, and he is (unconsciously) aided by a wide 
Press campaign which decries “ unfair” Japanese compe- 
tition. But is it unfair? Japanese is infinitely better 
organized than Western industry—as the International 
Conference at Mulhouse confessed. Its spindles can pro- 
duce more piece-goods than eight times their number in 
England. Its workers are usually not ill cared for nor 
badly housed. Some unfair competition there is, notably 
in the fraudulent imitation of British trade-marks. On 
that the strongest representations are necessary. But 
the plain fact remains that the Japanese textile industry is 
far better organized than Lancashire’s, and Lancashire 
must think more about helping itself than of seeking 
Government protection—though both are necessary. 

* * % * 

Waterless Villages 

The announcement by Sir Hilton Young that the 
Government is to allocate £1,000,000 towards the capital 
cost of extending rural water supplies is to be cordially 
welcomed. The sum is not large and it is to be spread 
over a number of years, but since a condition of the grant 
is that part of the cost shall be borne by the local 
authorities, the total expenditure will amount to a good 
deal more than the original £1,000,000. Many villages, 
moreover, can be supplied with water at no great cost— 
where, for example, it is merely a question of sinking wells 
or piping the supply from a main not too far distant over 
reasonably easy ground.- The money will provide employ- 
ment at a time when employment is badly needed, not in 
the form of any makeshift work, but on necessary under- 
takings of permanent public value, 


Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The char- 
acter of the debate on the Address is not to be judged by 
the enormous majorities against the Opposition amend- 
ments and in favour of the Address itself. During the 
opening of this, the third and critical year of its career, 
the present House of Commons has shown itself to be both 
weary and uneasy. There has been little life in the 
debates except during the periods of party back-chat. 
The Government has shown indisputable superiority in 
matters both of logic and of policy. The brazen vote- 
catching tactics of the Labour Party upon the questions 
of disarmament and of unemployment relief have been 
thoroughly exposed. Nobody can even now understand 
why the dissentient Liberals have crossed the floor of the 
House. Lastly the Right Wing critics have been very 
roughly handled. Nevertheless psychological uneasiness 
persists ; and the Opposition of all kinds have succeeded 
in creating a critical atmosphere even while signally 
failing to establish any point of criticism. 

; i, ia * * 

There have been three outstanding speeches during 
the week. The first was Sir John Simon’s report on the 
proceedings at Geneva which have resulted in a construc- 
tive instead of an unfertile adjournment of the Disarma- 
ment Conference. He was at last able to say that a 
definite policy of encouraging negotiations at the critical 
point of Franco-German relations had been adopted. 
This pleased a House anxious as ever for some definite 
action, and offended neither those who hate nor those who 
support the League. The second striking speech was 
delivered by Mr. Baldwin, on the text that we must under- 
stand the position of France. This speech must be read 
in conjunction with Sir John Simon’s, which showed equal 
comprehension of the position of Germany. There 

‘annot be the slightest doubt that the House wants a 

policy of constructive neutrality, for it greeted with 

evident disapproval any tendency in other speeches to 

develop neutrality into partisanship on cither side. 
* * * * 

The third great speech was Mr. Elliot’s exposition of 
the economics underlying his agricultural policy. This 
policy is clearly to be made the target for Liberal attack, 
but if that attack is to succeed it must make a better 
showing than Sir Herbert Samuel. The opposing 
theories can be simply stated. Sir Herbert Samuel 
claims that agriculture can be made prosperous and 
increasingly productive without any kind of protec- 
tion and without damaging overseas trade. This can, 
he says, be done by increasing consumption and by 
reducing all costs other than wages. Mr. Elliot says 
that prosperity and increased production mean remunera- 
tive prices; that remunerative prices mean control of 
supplies ;, and that a balance must be struck between 
home production and foreign trade. Control of supplies 
may ultimately lead to the control of distribution ; but 
experience shows so far that Mr. Elliot’s policy may work 
whereas Sir Herbert Samuel’s cannot. 

* * * * 

Other features of the debate have included very general 
criticism of Sir Hilton Young’s housing policy. It is 
rather hard luck, in a way, that a Minister who has 
expanded slum clearance to such record proportions 
should be so strongly attacked ; but he has not satisfied 
the House that his plans envisage enough good houses to 
let cheaply. Mention must also be made of Mr. Horobin’s 
exhaustive exposure of President Roosevelt’s experiments 
—an exposure with which the Attorney-General frankly 
agreed ; and of Mr. Macmillan’s analysis of the Govern- 
ment’s position, which explained, after a long interval, 
why he attained a reputation in the Parliament of 1924, 
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The League in Danger 


HE failure of the Disarmament Conference has 
brought the threat of disaster to something greater 
than the Disarmament Conference, the League of Nations 
itself. The danger can be exaggerated, but that it 
exists is incontestable. It is not so much a question 
of proposals to reform the League—they may be of 
genuine value and must be debated on their merits— 
as of a general disposition, most conspicuous in Italy 
but plainly evident in certain quarters in this country, 
to disparage the League and talk of it as a piece of 
machinery that has hopelessly broken down in face of 
the very strain it was designed to meet. That is a 
completely groundless charge. The League is a society 
of States that have undertaken to co-operate on a 
certain basis, and if some of the chief of them decline 
to honour their undertakings then obviously the con- 
ditions of success are abrogated, not by the League 
itself but by individual members of it. It is always 
easier to destroy than to build up, and if even two or 
three States choose the destructive method all the con- 
structive endeavours of the rest must go for nothing. 
Today certain States are attacking the League— 
Germany, of course, and most regrettably Italy—and 
others are reaffirming their faith in it. Conspicuous 
among these are France and our own country. Confi- 
dence has been strengthened here by the recent declara- 
tions of responsible members of the Cabinet like the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Baldwin and Sir John Simon, as well as 
of representative junior Ministers such as Mr. Eden, 
Mr. Duff Cooper and others, on the central place the 
League will continue to hold in British foreign policy. 
We helped to build the League in 1919; its Covenant 
was signed by representatives of the three political 
parties of that day; successive British Governments 
of different political colours have declared the League 
to be the foundation-stone of the national policy. And 
today the spokesmen of a National Government affirm 
again that as for this country it stands by the League 
with faith unshaken, and holds to it against the 
various alternatives that are being vaguely sketched in 
different quarters. With faith unshaken? Can that 
phrase stand in face of the events of the past two years ? 
If it means faith in the League’s ideals and its ultimate 
potentialities, yes. If it involves continued faith in the 
loyal co-operation of some League States which, like 
Great Britain, have signed the Covenant, but show 
signs of treating their commitments much more lightly, 
the question may need a different answer. But this at 
least is clear, that those who have believed in the League 
from the first and believe in it still are called on at this 
moment to give it more unstinted support than ever. 
The world of tomorrow may owe everything to the 
States and the individuals that stand by the League of 
Nations today. 

For what is the alternative to the League? The 
Fascist Grand Council is to meet at Rome next week to 
discuss the League’s reform. There can be nothing to 
deprecate in that. Any serious proposal from any re- 
sponsible quarter for changes in the structure or func- 
tions of the League must be seriously considered, It 
would be all to the good if a day could be given in our 
own House of Commons to a discussion, free of party 
bias and genuinely constructive in intention, on the 
League of Nations as it is and as, in the light of fourteen 
years’ experience, it might be made. Some new idea or 
proposal might be evolved calculated to command 
general support both here and throughout the world. 
But the proposals that have so far gained a vague and. 


unofficial currency are far from wearing that characte 
There are two in particular which should be regarded 
less as alternatives than as complementary to each othe 
Signor Mussolini wants a world run by the Great Po : 
and Japan, according to her Foreign Office spokesman 
would like to see the League confining itself to vario, 
cultural tasks and abandoning all idea of trespassing 
the perilous ground of political realities. Rome and 
Tokyo are at one. With the Great. Powers usurping its 
political functions the League would have nothing left 
but the amiably trivial tasks to which Japan woul 
confine it. 


wens, 


On certain points agreement will be universal. It i 
eminently, indeed urgently, to be desired that the 
United States and Russia should be brought to Geney, 
and Japan and Germany kept there. Any modifications 
in the League structure, even if they involved in som 
ways weakening it, that would secure that must com: 
mand serious attention. But to weaken the League 
and not secure the desired end—a perfectly possible 
contingency—would be to leave things worse than they 
are today. And aspirations are not to be mistaken {o 
realities. What would bring Russia to Geneva? Shp 
has always insisted as a condition of her entry into the 
League that there should be no permanent seats {o 
Great Powers on the Council; Italy, on the other hand, 
has always clung to the permanent seat arrangement at 
any cost. What would keep Japan at Geneva? Pry. 
sumably a cancellation of the League’s condemnation— 
endorsed by Italy and Germany no less than by Great 
Britain and France—of her Manchurian adventure, 
What would bring the United States into the League? 
The answer is plain: no power on earth. America was 
never less inclined than today to abandon her isolation, 


The fundamental question is whether a world whos 
constituent States are thrust in upon eaci other 
their interests intertwined, their possible _ collisions 
demanding regulation at any moment—as never before 
in human history, is to live organized or unorganized, 
The alternative is, indeed, fallacious, for without organiza 
tion and order it cannot live at all. It must either exist in 
the form of an ordered society or perish in swift and 
disastrous anarchy. Signor Mussolini would have its main 
affairs regulated by the Great Powers. The idea, in the 
form he seems to be giving it, is fatal. The Great Power 
have been given a certain predominance in the League 
of Nations through their permanent seats on the Council, 
and it is a matter of historical record that if ever they all 
are of one mind what they propose or desire is adopted. 
But for the Great Powers to abandon Geneva and segregate 
themselves to prepare plans to be imposed on the rest of 
Europe, or the world, is a totally different matter. 
Poland, the Little Entente, Spain, the Scandinavian 
countries, would revolt at the bare idea. The British 
Dominions, uniformly loyal to the League of Nations 
would condemn unreservedly a proposal alien to the whole 
traditions of a Commonwealth whose least member has 
rights indisputably equal with the greatest. China and 
India would rightly repudiate a junta whose only Asiati¢ 
member was Japan. America would in fact refuse, 
as she refuses always, to mix herself up in the affair 
of Europe. Any attempted concert of Great Powen 
would infallibly end in discord, 


The responsibility of this country at this juncture 3 


immense. Our plain duty is to stand square by ou 
belief. There are a dozen convincing reasons, as ou! 


Ministers’ have’ recognized, why the safest and_ surest 
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— 
for international co-operation is the League of 
\ations. Let the League be improved in Various respects 
iit can be. Let everything possible be done—it will 
000, fortunately, be divested of responsibility for the 
arto free it of the reproach of being an instrument 
fr the enforcement of the Treaty of Versailles. Let the 
(ovenant be amended if it needs it. Let faces be saved, 
o far as is reasonably possible, to make paths back to 
geneva smoother. But let the League at all costs be 
yeserved, even if it has to be for the moment a truncated 
Teague. A nation—be it Germany or Japan—which is 


basis 


allowed to veto the League as an instrument of inter- 
national organization today may equally well veto any 
alternative instrument tomorrow. The habit cannot be 
countenanced, for that way lies anarchy. At a crisis like 
the present the greatest service this country and France 
and the many lesser States that will unreservedly support 
them can render to the world is to keep the League 
alive and as effective as circumstances permit till the 
day when tempers change and the hesitant and the 
lukewarm and the absentees return one by one to full 
co-operation. 


Towards Prosperity—A Conservative Plan 


E have long been waiting for a Liberal or Con- 

servative alternative to the all-too-heroic panaceas 
of the Communists, Socialists and Fascists. Lord 
justace Percy in a recent article in this journal indicated 
ertain far-reaching reforms which would be consistent 
yith moderate Conservatism; and now Mr. Harold 
Yaemillan, thinking on similar lines, puts before us, 
in a book* published today, a considered scheme of 
economic policy. When Signor Mussolini, Herr Hitler, 
the Soviet Executive and Mr. Roosevelt have been 
tuning their respective countries upside down we 
should have been surprised if practical men in this 
country had remained content that we should sit still 
ad look on. Doubt has turned into a conviction that 
the present economic crisis is not merely one of the 
familiar trade depressions which alternate with trade 
homs, but that it is either the last, or the last but one, 
of them, that it is something not unlike that general 
cisis of Capitalism predicted by Karl Marx and desired 
by the Communists—the decisive break-down of a system 
of production which has outstripped the capacity of 
markets, as organized, to absorb the growing glut of 
goods. The Communists, the Fascists, and some at 
least of the British Socialists, have accepted the challenge 
of facts. Their way—which begins with violence and 
revolution—might indeed be the only way if those who 
ae in charge of our affairs failed to realize that the 
world has radically changed and that no patching up 
will meet its needs. 

Mr. Macmillan steps into the breach. Let us recognize 
the worst, he says, and in the light of fair diagnosis see 
if we cannot provide a remedy consistent with British 
good sense and experience. What he discovers in the 
present system is almost identical with what the Com- 
munists discover there. Under private enterprise pro- 
duction is capable of almost unlimited expansion, but 
competing private enterprise is incapable of finding 
elective markets for its products. The formerly unex- 
ploited outside markets have now been over-exploited ; 
hence the glut of goods, falling prices, and the frantic 
attempts on every side to secure at least the home market 
by Protection and extravagant economic nationalism. 
The World Economic Conference was bound to fail, 
heeause it was dealing only with the effects of the world 
disorder, not the disorder itself. There is some truth in 
the suggestion that Britain may be in greater danger 
from recovery than continued depression, since the 
former might conceal the necessity of action. 

The root of the evil lies not in over-production as 
such (how can we produce too much when men are in 
want ?), but in the disequilibrium between production 
and effective demand. Convinced of the need of a 
plan to regulate production and prevent disturbance 
of the market by surplus supplies, Mr. Macmillan seeks 








* Reconstruction: A Plea for a National Policy. (Macrullan. 
83. 6d. net.) 


one which will rest neither upon State management nor 
dictatorship. His scheme would leave industry free in 
essentials to govern itself. He proposes the organization 
of the whole industry of the country (excluding agri- 
culture, transport and distribution) into about 100 or 
120 groups, each of which would be controlled by an 
Industrial Council set up by the industry itself. It 
would be a principal duty of each of these bodies to 
increase or restrict production so as to meet as exactly 
as possible the ascertained demand in the markets— 
which, it is assumed, would be protected against dis- 
location from excess of imports. At the top of the 
whole structure, co-ordinating the industries, would be 
a Central Economic Council, a sort of Parliament of 
Industry, with representatives of the Industrial Councils, 
the Government, the Banks and Labour; and also a 
smaller elected executive body. This Central Council, 
it is maintained, would represent all possible interests, 
each industry being a producer in respect of its own 
products and a consumer of the products of other 
industries. 

So far as foreign trade is concerned, Mr. Macmillan 
points out that the national industries acting as corpora- 
tions would be able to buy and sell economically in bulk, 
and use their vast buying power to negotiate fair trade 
exchange with other countries. He thinks that it should 
be possible to make trade agreements, not only with the 
Empire, but with all high-wage countries, including the 
United States, to promote a just proportion between 
imports and exports. There would still be a residuum of 
trade with low-wage countries. From these we should 
buy cheaply, but sell the imported goods only at the 
home price. The profit thus accruing might be used to 
subsidize exports to pay for these cheap goods. 

Such, in the barest outline, is Mr. Macmillan’s proposal. 
And it is certainly one which merits attention. It admits 
the realities and the urgency of the crisis. It provides a 
plan for the regulation of home industry and the main- 
tenance of foreign trade; and it is possible to bring it 
about without destroying Parliament or expropriating 
owners or suppressing the free utterance of opinion. 
There are certain important objections which must be 
made. When Mr. Maemillan is looking for examples of 
previous successful experience in centralized management 
of industries he points to such bodies as the Electricity 
Board, the Forestry Commission, the B.B.C., and the 
London Passénger Transport Board—all public utility 
corporations, all statutory bodies which administer affairs 
without any distribution of profits beyond fixed interest. 
Why did he not adopt this method, for which there is 
ample precedent and which has worked so well? Would 
it not be as simple to bring the control of the drink traffic, 
the mines, and the railways (or probably Rail and Road) 
under a public Drink Control Board, a Mines Reorganiza- 
tion Board, and a National Transport Board as to bring 
them under Industrial Councils appointed by the owners 
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of the interested concerns? The former method has 
been tried, the latter has not. Then again—remembering 
that the preparation of the scheme would take some years 
—how could we ever get popularly elected Parliaments to 
consent to entrust these immense powers, which would 
involve at least half of all the governing power of this 
country, to bodies which would preponderantly represent 
the captains of industry, and this without any effective 
outside control of the profits which they would be in a 
position to regulate as they thought fit? Moreover, 
could Parliament entrust to such bodies the. real control 
of the most important side of British foreign policy ? 
And would bureaucracy be any the less bureaucratic by 
being in the service of an industrial Parliament ? 

These, and many other criticisms which suggest them- 
selves, do not destroy the value of Mr. Macmillan’s plan. 


le 
A great part of it would remain unimpaired by the x 
substitution of Public Utility Corporation for Ing 
Council. His proposals are constructive pro 
They bear upon all the most vital and urgent. aspects of 
the problem, and what could be more desirable than that 
intellectuals of the Conservative Party should be Prepar. 
ing schemes for the consideration. of their party and the 
nation for meeting the crisis which is upon us? Mr 
Macmillan has called attention with weight of argument 
and seriousness to the greatest. of all issues which de. 
mand decisions and action by the Government. There ig 
need for a comprehensive and open-minded investigation 
of the problem of the national regulation of home an¢ 
foreign trade. Surely the Government ought not t 
neglect to appoint a Royal Commission with instructions 
to report before a specified date. 


imple 
Ustria| 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


HE publication of the H. H. A. letters reopens the 
eternal controversy. Can the publication of such 
intimate personal documents be justified ? The answer no 
doubt is in some cases yes, in others no. In this case Iam 
bound to say the justification is hard to find. Of course 
the volume is full of interest. Casual comments on the 
events and personalities of the moment by a man like 
Lord Oxford could never fail to be that. But obviously 
the letters were never intended for any eyes but the 
recipient’s and there is nothing in them that requires the 
intention to be overruled in the public interest. And 
while many lives would be most undeservedly the poorer 
if such friendships as that between Mr. Asquith at sixty- 
five and Mrs. Harrisson in the twenties had to be called 
in question for a moment, yet the fact remains that the 
publication of letters like these stirs up an idle chatter 
unedifying and profoundly distasteful in itself, and 
inevitably painful to those personally concerned. The 
newspapers which sent their special correspondents 
posting to interview Mrs. Harrisson saw to that. I know 
it is suggested that the recipient of the letters is publishing 
them to provide for her children’s education. But did 
not Lord Oxford leave her £2,500 in his will for this 

very purpose ? 

* “ * 

Lord Hewart, I observe, has delivered himself of the 
alarming declaration that “I shall never resign or 
retire as long as I live.” Imagine public life based on 
that principle—government by octogenarians in face of 
the revolt of youth. Where would Lord Hewart be today 
if his predecessor Lord Trevethin, who retired in 1923 
and is still fit and well, had acted on the principle of 
never resigning as long as he lived? I like a good deal 
better Sir Austen Chamberlain’s expressed desire to 
stand aside in the interests of younger men. 

* * * * 


Conditions being what they are it is anything but easy 
to size up the situation in Germany, and in particular to 
know what weight to attach to Herr Hitler’s professions of 
devotion to peace. That being so, I think it is worth 
while summarizing here the view expressed to me by a 
well-known and level-headed German of some prominence 
who has given up his official position and left the country 
because he refused to swallow the Nazi doctrine, but is 
still free to visit Germany from time to time, and has in 
fact very lately done so, His conviction is that Hitler is 
unquestionably sincere in his peace declarations, and he 
regards it as the greatest of the Chancellor’s triumphs that 
he should have handled public opinion so skilfully as to be 
able not merely to make peace speeches himself and get 
away with them, but to set the whole country demanding 


peace, as it did in last month’s so-called election campaign, 
Whether Germany will come back to the League as it js 
my informant doubts, but that the Chancellor is in fayoy 
not only of peace, but of organized peace—if not on the 
basis of the League, then perhaps of the Kellogg Paet— 
he is convinced, and he points to the conversations with 
France and Poland to confirm his view. The Chancellor 
is, of course, out for equality in armaments, but it js 
emphasised as significant that so far as the air is concerned 
what he wants. is fighter aeroplanes, for defensive pur. 
poses, and not bombers. General Goering’s influence jg 
said to be steadily decreasing, and the abolition of the 
provincial Diets, including the Prussian, and the cen. 
tralization of power in the Reich, is represented as a dey. 
terous stroke designed to rob Goering, as Prime Minister 
of Prussia, of the chief source of his authority. 
* * * * 


I am surprised that so little notice has been taken in the 
English Press of the award of the Nobel Prize for Litera. 
ture to the Russian, Ivan Bunin. I should have thought 
that his merits as a writer would have been recognized in 
every country but his own: for in Russia, of course, no 
author of Bunin’s generation (with the exception of 
Gorky, who incidentally has greeted Bunin as the greatest 
living Russian writer) survives to be a living force in let- 
ters. But his success can hardly have surprised him, for 
his experience must have suggested that every prize will 
come his way sooner or later. Thirty years ago his first 
book of poetry won him the valued Pushkin Prize, and 
from then to the Revolution, when he fled the country, 
life was a succession of academic awards, among them his 
election by the Russian Academy to the list of Honorary 
Academicians. It is odd that one of the bitterest counter- 
revolutionaries should be elected, rather than the revolu- 
tionary Gorky, as the first Russian Nobel Prize winner. 

- * * * 


There is no reason, of course, why Lord Trenchard’s 
new Police College recruits should not possess a dinner- 
jacket and four dress-shirts each. There is no violent 
injustice in Lord Trenchard’s requiring them to possess 
a dinner-jacket and four dress-shirts each. But it 
seems rather stupid, and a good deal more stupid to 
specify it in black and white in an official document. 
For what is bringing Lord Trenchard most under 
suspicion with Labour—not without some reason and 
not only with Labour—is the belief that he is deliberately 
introducing social distinctions into a democratic force 
springing from and belonging to the people. What the 
dress-shirts are for anyhow is obscure. If the high table 
at a Cambridge college is content to dispense with dinner 


jackets I should have thought a police college mess could; 
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Like his brother Charles, Dr. Howard Masterman-has Spectator on° the United States of Europe: Unlike 


jied without getting where everyone felt he ought to 

_ He deserved something better than a suffragan- 
bishopric, and if Plymouth had been separated from 
Bxeter, as Was intended, and made into a separate 
diocese, he would certainly have been its first bishop. 
Ina way the breadth of his interests—he was, among 
ther things, an ideal extension lecturer—probably told 

inst advancement, as it often does, but it means that 
his death will be deplored in many circles outside the 
Church of England. His interest in international affairs 
evidenced by the article he contributed to last week’s 


most of the articles Dr. Masterman had written for this 
journal, it was offered by him, not commissioned, and 
accompanied by a letter indicating characteristically that 
of course it should be returned without hesitation if not 
entirely suitable,—“ at any rate liberavi animam meam.” 
Genial though he invariably was, he was very far from 
uncritical. I was once discussing with him a brother 
cleric, on whom he made some very just comments, to 
which I rejoined: ‘ Yet I believe he fills his church.” 
“Yes,” replied Canon Masterman, as he then was, 
“ That’s the tragic part of it.” JANUS. 


The Judges’ Salaries and the Liberty of 
the Subject 


By VISCOUNT 


N 1931 this country was faced with a grave financial 
crisis, and the immediate catastrophe was- only 
averted by strong measures taken by the Government 
called upon to seize the reins. That they have succeeded 
and restored stability is a fact which too often leads 
people to overlook the danger by which we were then 
faced. The measures, however, which were adopted still 
operate, and it is right to examine and criticize not only 
their temporary effect, but their permanent implications. 
Chief among these was the provision which placed the 
salaries of Judges together with Civil Servants under the 
control of Orders in Council. 

No one has ever thought that, in times of national 
emergency and pressure, the Judges ought not to be per- 
mitted to bear their share of the general burden, and the 
Judges expressed their willingness to take their part by 
voluntary action; but the Order in Council made pursuant 
to the Act of 1981 gave them no such opportunity, and 
has established a precedent full of the most evil possi- 
bilities. 

It should be common historical knowledge that the Act 
of Settlement was designed to make Judges completely 
free of interference. It followed a prolonged struggle 
with the Crown and was the climax of two revolutions. 
Charles I and James II had claimed and exercised the 
right of removing Judges at their will, asserting them to 
be the instruments of the Crown and that the King was 
above the law. James II had in fact removed four 
Judges shortly before his flight, and one of the first steps 
taken by the new Government, when it had established 
the Throne and its succession on the basis of the Protestant 
faith, was to affirm and, as it believed, to establish for all 
time the complete independence of the Bench. This was 
effected by the Act of Settlement, which not only enacted 
that Judges should hold their office quamdiu se bene 
gesserint, but that their salaries should be “ ascertained 
and established ” and the removal of the Judges should 
only be effected by resolution of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Statute contained no reference whatever to 
any powcr to reduce their salaries during their commis- 
sion, and there is no record that from that day to this it 
has ever been done. The reason is plain. Tenure of 
oflice is inseparably connected with security of income, 
and it is just as easy to threaten the independence of the 
Bench by a continual adjustment of the salaries paid as 
by other means. 

No one would suggest that the present Government 
was actuated by any such desire, but the evil of the 
example will live long after the cause which created 
it may have passed away. The Act of 1931 provided 
that His Majesty might, within one month of the passing 


BUCKMASTER 


of the Act, in respect of the remuneration of persons 
“in His Majesty’s Service ” make such Orders in Council 
as might appear expedient. In these wide words mem- 
bers of the Civil Service and Judges were alike included 
and the salaries of the latter were reduced by 20 per cent. 
The intention was clearly stated and excited a protest 
in the House of Lords, where it was pointed out that 
the Act as drawn could not affect the Judges, but the 
protest was ignored. It follows that if this law be 
accepted, similar legislation can be adopted in the 
future, and the effect of the Act of Settlement (on which 
the Throne itself rests) can be set aside by inference. 
Further, as the provisions of the Act have now been 
inferentially, though not expressly, destroyed by Statute, 
all that can be needed in the future will be action by 
the House of Commons alone, and the protection that 
might be afforded by the House of Lords is completely 
set aside. 

The new Socialist proposal is to effect all legislation 
by the operation of Orders in Council. For this purpose 
an Act is to be passed in which all legislative and exe- 
cutive action is placed outside the area of parliamentary 
government and put at the mercy of Orders which can 
be issued with such discrimination as may be desired 
by members of the Government. It was always believed 
that in the last resort there still remained the admin- 
istration of Justice, standing above and aloof from all 
these questions, to which the protection of the subject 
in accordance with the Law was entrusted. If the 
principle of the Act of 1931 is to remain unchallenged, 
that protection is taken away. 

It is impossible to contemplate this Act without 
realizing that it does two things. First, it enables a 
blow to be struck at the independence of the Bench, 
and secondly, it brings the Judges once more into the 
arena of political strife. No benefit is ever appreciated 
until it is lost. The mere idea of Judges deflected from 
their solemn duty by outside influence is, at the present 
time, incapable of conception, but things that have 
been may be again. We know that the Act of Settlement 
was intended once and for ever to put an end to abuses 
by which the Bench had been made subservient to the 
Royal power. The power claimed by the Stuarts is 
nothing comparable to the power which certain members 
of the Socialist Party have asserted that they will exercise 
through the medium of Orders in Council, and if 
the Judges are to be made subject to the operation 
of this machinery we may bid a long farewell to 
the .greatest object of our national pride, a pride 
which has been justified before all the nations of the 
world. 
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The Future Life: The Origin of the Myth 


By PROFESSOR G. ELLIOT SMITH 


[Dr. L. P. Jacks contributes the neat article in this series, on “ Why We Believe.”’| 


Tr New York three years ago I witnessed the play 
Green Pastures, in which the dramatist has expressed 
in naive dialogue the Amcrican negro’s interpretation 
of the belief in heaven that is widely current in Europe. 
It was a startling experience to have the mirror thus 
held up to what children are taught in a scientific age ! 

Centuries before the doctrine of Christianity introduced 
from the Ancient East the now nearly universal belief 
in a Future Life, Western Europe was already saturated 
with the idea of an Earthly Paradise in which the Blessed 
continued to live, in a state of perpetual youth and 
enjoyed an unlimited supply of life-giving foods, which 
made this rejuvenation possible. Long before then, 
moreover, as the Red Lady of Paviland shows, men in 
Britain ciitertained the conviction that the mere 
application of red ochre to a corpse, in virtue of its 
possession of the most obtrusive quality of blood, could 
in some magical way convey blood’s essential property, 
life, to the dead. The childish reasoning involved in 
this behaviour cannot be regarded as the result of 
constructive thought but rather as the lack of it. Ideas 
such as we accept of the nature of life and death had 
not yet been developed and the possibility of the con- 
tinuation of life after what we call death was the result 
of the failure to recognize death. 

The more definite belief in a future life, both its 
Christian form and the Earthly Paradise, represent the 
much altered forms of speculations that came to Western 
Kurope from the Eastern Mediterranean, where such 
ideas had already been widely adopted when the 
Sumerians, Egyptians and Greeks first began to express 
their thoughts in writing. In his book on The Origin of 
Magic and Religion (1923) Dr. W. J. Perry has shown 
that all these peoples adopted the idea that grew out of 
the practice of mummification in Egypt, even when, as in 
Sumer, they did not actually embalm their dead. 

When the Egyptians, more than fifty-four centuries 
ago, invented the technique of embalming they believed 
that the preservation of the corpse from corruption 
obviously implied the prolongation of existence. In 
their lack of scientific knowledge they naively set to work 
to reanimate the preserved body. As it obviously was 
lacking in the moisture which their intense preoccupation 
with the river Nile’s life-giving functions led them almost 
to identify with life they imagined that the act of pouring 
out libations would restore life and that by burning 
incense the odour of life would contribute to the re- 
animation. Such childish speculations seem to have 
convineed them that they could really restore the dead 
to life and such a belief was cagerly seized by other peoples 
in response to the craving to escape extinction. Such 
a fate was at first the exclusive privilege of Kings, the 
Sons of the Sun. In his Works and Days, Mesiod tells 
us that the Isles of the Blest are reserved for semi- 
divine heroes, the sons of the gods. As Egypt was 
the place where kings were first regarded as of divine 
descent, Sons of the Sun, it is clear that the Greck idea 
eame from Egypt. Bran, the son of a king of Ireland, 
goes with his followers to the Isles of the Blest. Hence 
it is clear that Western Europe got its idea from the 
East. The Old Testament also was a vehicle of the 
same idea. Thus in the book of Ezekiel (xxviii, 11 et 
“god” and is said to 


seq.) the King of Tyre is called a 
live in paradise. 

In consideration of these circumstances of its origin I 
write as one who regards the widely-accepted story of the 


future life frankly as a myth, which interests me chiefly 
as a problem in the origin, development and spread in the 
world of a speculation which was eagerly accepted by 
peoples of different antecedents under the influence of the 
>ommon human antipathy to the idea of extinction, 

As biologists we know life only as the manifestation of a 
living organism. When the body ceases to be alive we 
assume that by no possibility can it regain any future life, 
More than fifty centuries ago. the ancient Egyptians 
invented the speculation that if the dead body were 
mumunified and so rendered imperishable a prolongation 
of existence could be given to the corpse, and by means of 
certain ritual procedures, burning incense, pouring out 
libations and opening the mouth, it could be reanimated, 
Irom this the belief in the possibility of conferring life on 
the dead developed and became widely diffused in various 
forms. The common belief in a future life is the much 
distorted survival. of this Egyptian speculation. of fifty 
centuries ago, which has reached us by devious routes, 
People who were totally devoid of all really scientific know. 
ledge put. forward the speculation that the manifestations 
of life could be restored to the mummy by certain childish 
devices. 

The dead king in Egypt—and it is important not to 
forget that originally it was only the king who was believed 
to attain to a future life—was supposed to have got in 
some way to the sky to be identified with the sun as the 
source of life. In subsequent ages when the nobles adopted 
this hope they believed that in the heavens there were 
fields of the blessed, gardens of exceptional fertility irri- 
gated by a celestial river and numerous canals. This 
paradise was supposed to yield wheat of phenomenal size 
and “ trees of life ” whose fruits conferred life upon the 
blessed who were fortunate enough to gain admittance to 
this heaven. But this was not the only resort of the 
blessed they imagined. There was believed to be an 
earthly paradise—Isles of the Blest--where the chosen 
could continue living a life in peace and plenty such as 
they enjoyed before death. Such fancies spread far and 
wide in the world and are in part responsible for the wide 
adoption of the idea of a future life. Now that we realize 
something of the childish make-believe which fifty cen- 
turies ago started on its career a hope of a future life 
which it is difficult to bring into accordance with such 
biological knowledge as we have of the conditions essen- 
tial for the manifestation of life, one is bound to become 
increasingly sceptical of the belief that after the body is 
dead an individual may go on living without any of the 
physical and chemical conditions which are essential for 
the manifestation of vital phenomena. 

But we require more adequate proof than such idle 
guesswork before we can accept the view that the dead 
can be resuscitated. Yet the modern belief in a future 
life is a much modified distortion derived from such 
Egyptian magic, after much wandering and _re-cditing. 
In a series of articles published in the Daily Telegraph 
last August Dr. A. S. Yahuda explained how these ancient 
Egyptian fancies spread to Palestine and were incor- 

porated in the Old Testament, which provided the chief 
vehicle whereby they were conveyed to Westem 
Europe, which, as we have seen, was already prepared 
for their adoption by the widely distributed folk-lore of 
the Earthly Paradise. He has given the original Egyp- 
tian account of the Elysian fields and the way in whieh 
the blessed dead were supposed to oceupy themselves it 
their life after death. 
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Does Young Germany Want War? 
By RUTH ROUSE 
[Miss Rouse was for nineteen years one of the secretaries of the World Student Christian Federation.] 


‘ E shall conquer France’:* then we shall conquer 
England; then we shail conquer America.” 

In these words in 1913 did I hear a German student with 
all seriousness announce his country’s programme, to 
a group of students, British, French, Americans, and 
Russians. His blatancy was unusual: his attitude 
not altogether so. In the ten years before ‘the War, 
I visited many German Universities, and made many 
German friends. But in my student friends’ homes 
the casual remarks of boys and girls showed, beyond 
doubt, that a war-like spirit towards other nations 
was definitely inculeated in German schools. Young 
Germany was educated to expect and prepare for 
war. 

Is it so today ? Our newspapers proclaim that it is : 
and, of course, the attitude of German youth towards 
war must be central in determining the attitude of 
other nations towards Germany, for Hitlerite Germany 
is overwhelmingly young. Some of Hitler’s Ministers 
are in their thirties: the New Church, hitherto con- 
trolled by convinced Nazis, has bishops aged 29 and 34, 
while the President of the Synod is 26. The Hitler 
Youth, that nation-wide movement, is led by young 
Nazis mostly not much over 18. The brown-shirted 
Storm-troops, the S.A., of course, are young. 

[arrived in Germany on a visit two days after she had 
left the League, and during the early days of the election 
campaign had the chance of talking with S.A. men, 
leaders of Hitler Youth, students from many universities, 
and Jeaders of Christian Youth movements. If I under- 
stand them aright, the young Germans of today are not 
out for war. 

They think it utterly incredible that we can be afraid 
of “disarmed ” Germany. “ Even if we had all these 
alleged hidden bombs and poison gas, and could suddenly 
militarise all civil aircraft, it would take at least some 
days, and France could wipe us out in four hours from 
the air.” The nerve-racking conviction that Cermany 
is in danger of air attack is so actual that by law every 
house must be provided with an air-attack-proof cellar, 

Pre-War Germany is no golden age to these youngsters. 
Older Germans talk of “our unconquered army ” : 
the young say, “‘We lost the War, because the Germans 
of the old régime were turned out machines, not men.” 
They scout the old, who prate of the sweetness of death 
in battle. ‘ What rot! We don’t want to die for our 
country ; we want to live for it.” 

Their golden age is in the future—a Germany shaped 
to the ideas of National Socialism. They are preoccupied 
with their social programme at home. Even in those 
days of excitement it was about this, not about inter- 
national relations, that they wished to talk. Nothing 
is impossible in their eyes. But with all their marvellous 
enthusiasm, they are not visionaries. Hitler has accom- 
plished wonders in eight months. Unemployment has 
been reduced by one-third, i.e., two millions, and juvenile 
crime by 50 per cent. ; a comprehensive relief scheme— 
“Winter Help ” is partially financed and is in train; the 
pornographic books and pictures which one used to see 
in German shops have simply disappeared, and the 
cinema and the stage have been likewise cleaned up. 
And all this has been brought about in no small degree 
through the agency of the S.A. and the Hitler Youth. 

A United Germany through the abolition of class-war 
is the main plank in Hitler’s platform and theirs. Com- 
munism has hidden its head—employers and employed 


work together in the syndicalist Guilds, which have 
taken the place of the Trades Unions. But the major 
instrument against class-war and for national unity is 
the Work Camps, which cover Germany. In each Work 
Camp are brought together young Germans from different 
classes and different parts of Germany to work on some 
land scheme—drainage, planting and cutting down 
trees, &c., and to learn to know each other as men. 
All students must from now on serve six months in a 
Work Camp. All young lawyers, before their final 
examination, all attachés joining the Foreign Office, 
are sent to a Work Camp for six weeks. I could not find 
that any military training was given in these camps. 
In this they differ from the Defence Sport Camps, where, 
though without weapons, arts, certainly useful in war, 
are taught—creeping exercises, signalling, map-reading, 
scouting. “ But it’s just what your Boy Scouts learn” 
they say, when told such Camps excite suspicion in other 
nations. 

“The common good before the individual good” is the 
slogan of the S.A. and Hitler Youth. Both make heavy 
claims on their members, but they gladly sacrifice time, 
energy and, they frankly admit, freedom, to the common 
cause. ‘We are only at the beginning of a revolution 
which will take years. We are in for a hard time and a 
hard fight.” The German people’ are not ready for 
freedom yet: they must be unified, disciplined and 
trained. 

They believe in Hitler’s peace declarations, as they 
believe in all his programme and in him. Hitler must 
be sincere: no shoddy mountebank could command 
the unswerving loyalty of this type of youth. This 
trust is based on an almost mystical belief in Hitler as 
the representative German. “ Hitler is not a Mussolini ; 
he is no Dictator; he is a leader, indeed, he is The 
Leader, because he sums up the ideals and will of the 
German people.” 

‘But if you really want peace,” I asked, “ why 
mislead other nations by your war-like vocabulary— 
Storm Troops, Hitler “Front, Blood and Honour?” 
They explain that these terms hold no threat to other 
nations: they refer to war within Germany and to the 
death struggle with Communism and other evil forces. 
These are not mere words. Before Hitler knocked out 
Communism, and “ restored the order and discipline 
which Germans need and want,” there were daily 
murders and constant fights between Nazis and Com- 
munists. One student whom I met had been three 
times attacked by Communists in the streets. Their 
theory of the way to world peace is this. “* Let us alone 
to build up Germany as we would have it ; later we shall 
approach other nations which have done likewise: then 
we shall get a real and sane inter-nationalism.” 

There is, of course, a darker side. They do not 
disapprove the Concentration Camps and the force 
and violence associated with them—‘“‘the forceful 
suppression of opinion is necessary in this as in every 
other revolution. And cases of violence have been 
grossly exaggerated by refugee propaganda.” Press 
control is complete, and they are really ignorant of 
the numbers and conditions in the concentration camps. 
They approve, too, the exclusion of all young Jews 
from Hitler Youth paradise. No Jew may join Hitler 
Youth, or see its propaganda film, Hitler Jugend Quez. 
Thousands of these so-called Jews are German in training 
and feeling and three-quarters German in race, but 
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because their grandfather married a Jewess the univer- 
sities and professions will be closed to them. Jew or 
quarter-Jew, they have no future. 

But the fact that the young German condones anti- 
Semitism is not necessarily proof that he wants war. He 
is a singularly bad hand at concealing his thoughts, 
and his frankness about all his beliefs, good and bad, 


SS es 
inclines me to trust him when he says he is not out 
for war. And if the young German is not out for War 
then there is hope for the world’s peace. But there is 
grave danger lest by acting on the supposition that youn, 
Germany is preparing for war, we shall produce jn its 
ranks a sense of isolation which will evoke the very war 
spirit which we dread, : 


Commemoration of Soldiers 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


HE high cross on Stanway Hill was broken some 
300 years ago. A wooden signpost, pointing only 
to the kingdoms of this world, casts a thin shadow on the 
broken stump and worn stones at the base of the cross. 
Today the cross would serve no purpose. Hailes Abbey— 
two miles away—is a ruin. The monks of Tewkesbury 
are gone. Those who pass on the roads have other 
business than trouble of prayer and pilgrimage and work 
of redemption. The time is forgotten when, at the foot 
of the shaft, a white dust from the newly carved stone 
powdered the earth. Another dust, the dust of the 
carver’s hands, the dust of the arms which set up the 
cross, the dust of the living flesh of all England five 
centuries back, might swirl round the signpost now, and 
no one, alive or dead, be the wiser. So I thought yester- 
day, as I drove past the stump of the cross and came 
quickly to Ford and Stow where there were men and 
horses and dogs to be seen, and not only the broken stones 
of another age. So I thought still when I passed the 
high cross in Oxford which was set up after the War. I 
looked narrowly at this Oxford cross. The base was piled 
with wreaths. The cross rose above them as though it 
were a cross on some mound in the woods, commemorat- 
ing one man’s deliverance from danger. I looked narrowly 
at the arms of the cross because I had begun to fear that 
even now the stone might be crumbling. Winter and 
rain had taken the colour out of the new stone; but the 
arms were clear and unmaimed. 

Why should I be troubled about the breaking and 
crumbling of stone crosses ? If I answer this question, I 
mark a stage in something more than my own private 
history. I surrender a position which, from the first, I 
had secretly thought untenable, and yet, in a strange 
way, I begin to understand the vastness of the sacrifice 
made by those contemporaries of mine—not only in 
England—who died in war long before their time. From 
the first months of the War, I had felt anger against my 
elders that their unwisdom had let us be caught in such a 
net. This anger has left me now, partly through lapse of 
time (there is little steadfastness in anger), partly through 
greater knowledge. As I have grown older, I have dis- 
covered for myself the complexity and instability of 
things on this side of the moon. I find it less easy to 
blame men for their mistakes when I see that the odds 
are all against them. A second cause of anger still 
remains ; anger against the ignorance and fecklessness 
of certain professional soldiers whose blind habits of 
routine wasted so many lives. Yet most of these leaders 
are dead, and against the dead anger is absurd. 

Therefore, for a few years past, I have felt, not anger, 
but pity, and the sharp sting of memory which brings 
back to the mind those men who lost the most desirable 
things ; pity also for others still living, for whom, without 
hope of remedy, “the spring is gone out of the year.” 
Last month, suddenly, anger came back to me. In this 
town some hundreds of men and women, young for the 
most part, would take no share in the general com- 
memoration at the cross which had been set up. They 
thought—so I was told—that the commemoration of 
soldiers by soldiers was condonation, even praise, of war 





and battle. Therefore they kept themselves apart, and 
walked in a company of their own to the cross, with 
banners about peace and goodwill. This act of theirs 
angered me. I saw in it a sign of spiritual pride, a hint of 
superiority which seemed to me dangerous as well as 
unpleasing. Whatever they might say, they were 
parading, at a time when one thought only of men who 
were living and are dead, a wisdom of their own, sup- 
posedly better, and a judgement wiser than the judgement 
of those who, simply enough, took up arms when England 
took up arms. I wondered how many in this procession 
understood the pain of mind suffered by those others who 
cared no less for peace and goodwill. I wondered, 
meanly perhaps, how many in the procession would now 
be willing to face even pain of body for this cause of peace 
which they seemed to claim for themselves alone. 

Yet this anger soon left me. Maybe they are right, 
these children born or nurtured in the evil hours of my 
own generation. Maybe I am wrong in thinking that, 
for years to come, justice and liberty cannot be secured 
merely by spinning of fine sentences and moulding of 
protocols of peace. If I am wrong in fearing that those 
who would always yield to force do but hand over the 
world to evil and waste the sacrifices of the past, if 
mercy and justice need no armed defenders, then I am 
happy to be wrong. 

In this way I began to see that my anger was not 
against those who believed that peace and goodwill 
could be bought in the market place, or held that the 
men of my time had lost themselves in a search for 
something which they could have found at their doors. 
I was angry because this procession had compelled me to 
acknowledge something which I had refused to concede, 
even though I knew that resistance was useless. When 
I thought of those who were killed in the War I had 
not thought of a great company of men undifferentiated. 
I had thought, and I think, of this man and that man, 
a multitude of persons, each marked off clearly from 
his fellows. Yet to these children, all the separate lives 
must be merged together, heaped as dead leaves, an 
army of nameless ghosts. Henceforward none will 
keep even his own heart. The inner citadel is taken. 
It is strange that I should have been so long in coming 
to this last corollary of death, so tenacious for others 
of a hope which I had long abandoned for myself. Only 
a few years back, when I saw the Trafalgar cemetery at 
Gibraltar, I contrasted the forgotten names, the shadowi- 
ness of this list of actors in a play for ever lost, with the 
clear outline in which I distinguish those who were 
killed in the years after 1914. Ineluctably, as the 
survivors grow old, so will this memory also fade, until 
those who fell between 1914 and 1918 belong to the 
company of men, named but as good as nameless, who 
died in earlier wars; the bowmen who fought at Agin- 
court; the English who were broken by William the 
Bastard ; the West Saxons who drove back the Danes. 

Already this change from the personal to the impersonal, 
from living memory to recorded history, has begun. 
It has begun for me with this procession. This last 
war is only one of the wars of the past ;_ these soldiers, 
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@ distinct to me, have fallen back into the anonymity 
ofthe past, and will be remembered, as men are remem- 
jred in history, only in the accidents of their lives, 
never for themselves alone. 

This last surrender must be made. I could wish to 
make it in this way, and before a procession with banners 


of peace and goodwill. Again I say that I may see, 
for years to come, no more than a gesture in these banners ; 
yet even this gesture reaches back to one of the noblest 
visions of the dome of heaven—et subito facta est cum 
angelo multitudo militiae caelestis dicentium, In terra pax 
hominibus bonae voluntatis. 


The Englishman’s Scotland 


By JAMES FERGUSSON 


HIRTY million or so of the people of England have 
T never visited Scotland and never will. Most of 
them probably do not want to. It would be interesting 
to know how many of them think of Scotland as a 
paren land of bens, glens, and bonnie purple heather, 
inhabited by pawky (or canny) septuagenarians, white- 
bearded and red-nosed, who wear baggy check trousers 
with whisky-bottles protruding from the hip-pockets, 
brandish corkscrew walking-sticks, and punctuate their 
merry banging of saxpences with loud cries of “ Hoots ! ” 
and “Mon ! ’—the Scotland, in short, assiduously repro- 
duced by Punch and the comic postcard manufacturers. 

But other sources of enlightenment are, of course, 
available to the English. The tradition that every 


Englishman who goes to Scotland ought to write a book 
about it dates back at least to Dr. Johnson. The latter’s 
strictures on the “ noble wild prospects ” of Scotland are 
quoted much oftener than it is remembered that he was 
half-blind, and was, characteristically, condemning what 
he knew nothing about. With Scott, forty years later, 
came the real outburst of romanticism over Border 
peels, Loch Lomond and the Trossachs. Queen Victoria 
did not transfer the popularity of these places to 
Braemar, but she effectively consolidated Highland- 
worship for another century. 

Today the tourist on his first visit to Scotland—and 


often on his second and third—follows Scott rather than. 


Boswell in planning his routes. The Lowlands are not, 
of course, Worth seeing, excepting those spots which have 
been “ immortalized ” by the presence of Scott, Burns 
(pronounced = Burrrns), Maryqueenofscots, or Bonnie 
Prince Charlie. Railway and tourist agencies do what 
they can to enlarge the list of places of pilgrimage, but 
with little solid success. The. average tourist, having 
rushed through “ the Scott country ” and the “ land o’ 
Burns,” and spent a day or two in Edinburgh, hurries on 
to the bonnie, bonnie banks of Loch Lomond and the 
Sma’ Glen, from which he returns completely satisfied. 
An earnest and conscientious traveller may add other 
places to his itinerary ; but the chance is remote indeed 
that he will think of Aberdeen, the Fife coast towns, 
the Lammermoors, or the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

In general, it may be said that to the Explorers Scot- 
land means the Highlands. The average Englishman 
would probably be surprised to learn that in quite a 
large area of Scotland there is no heather, that there are 
considerable districts as green as Oxfordshire, that North 
Berwick is warmer in winter-time than Margate, or 
that an early Explorer, Thomas Pennant, approaching 
Edinburgh in 1769, found East Lothian “as rich a 
tract of corn land as I ever saw.” In the tourist’s mind 
as in the author’s, the bens-and-glens conception of 
Scottish scenery dies hard; and as long as it lives we 
must continue to endure the Explorers’ romantic senti- 
mentalizing over landscapes which are, at their best, 
monotonous, and at their worst invisible. For the 
tourist’s demand creates the author’s supply. 

There is only one thing worse than the English writer's 
cant about the Highlands, and that is his cant about the 
Hebrides. So persistent is it that even Scottish writers 
have developed the disease, a few of them to a degree 
of loathsomeness which even the Englishman cannot 





rival. Each publishing season dumps on us its quota of 
books about hiking in the Hebrides or the glamour of the 
Isles. None of them shows the qualities of the least 
tiresome book ever written about this part of Scotland, 
James Anderson’s Account of the Present State of the 
Hebrides, published in 1785; these qualities being a 
clear style, good English, a strict regard for facts, and a 
sense of humour. 

The Hebridean fashion, indeed, is gradually displacing 
the Highland one. The woods, rocks, and cataracts 
which delighted Scott are démodé now, and the home of 
“the Gael”’—the Highland Mrs. Harris—is considered 
to have shifted westwards. But it is the Highlands still 
that draw the crowds, and the Lowlands that are 
ignored. No Explorer realizes that every really great 
man Scotland has ever produced was born south-east of 
the line between Peterhead and Oban; and a similar 
mental blindness leads to Perthshire many an artist in 
search of a subject who never notices Peeblesshire. 

Yet there is much to be seen and easily accessible in 
the south of Scotland besides a few famous birthplaces 
and the abbeys of the Tweed. There are stretches of hill 
and valley in the Lothians and the counties to the south 
of them no less enchanting to the eye, if less “ terrific,” 
than the heavily advertised beauty-spots of Perthshire 
and Argyll. Some Lowland villages have as much indi- 
viduality as Broadway or Corfe Castle, and an almost 
equal, though subtler, beauty. The rounded hills of 
Carrick, set with white-walled farm-houses and dappled 
with dark-green patches of wood, through which wind 
the silver links of the Doon, the Stinchar, or the Water 
of Girvan, need be in no sense ashamed of comparison 
with Dorset or the Cotswolds. And is there a glen in all 
the Highlands lovelier than Glen Trool ? 

The final delusion of the Explorers, who vaguely believe 
that Scottish history ended at Culloden, is that the only 
“buildings in Scotland worth looking at are abbeys and 
castles. Scotland has no country-houses of the type 
that glorified England in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; but the small Georgian house at its best is to 
be found north of the Border, not south of it. The show- 
places of the eighteenth century in England are swollen 
and pompous, reflecting the taste of a blasé generation 
with too much money. In Scotland, over whose southern 
and eastern counties the Adam tradition spread and 
flourished, domestic architecture was a novelty and had 
the freshness of novelty ; and a moderate fortune pre- 
served from exuberance the taste it indulged. There are 
few mansions in England which can compare with the 
house Boswell’s father built at Auchinleck ; and jewels 
of only slightly less perfection are scattered all over the 
Lowlands. Their calm grey walls, diversified but not. 
loaded with terrace, baleony and pilaster, seem to grow 
out of the woods and lawns that enshrine them as in- 
evitably as Blickling or Hatfield appear native to their soil. 

If the next Explorer could start for Scotland ignorant 
of everything written about it since the Tour to the 
Hebrides and free from the conviction that it is unin- 
habitable in winter, his “ reactions ’’ would be startling. 
He would certainly enjoy himself; and he might write 
a book which would altogether reorientate the English 
attitude to Scotland, 
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Communication 
The Free Speech Issue at Oxford 


[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

§1r,—Your Oxford correspondent cannot hope to avoid the 
topic which has received so much notice in the daily Press 
during the last few weeks—the Oxford Free Speech contro- 
versy. And it may perhaps be of interest, even of value, to 
give some impressions of this controversy as it appeared to a 
resident member of the University, since the matter has been 
given so much importance by so many outside authorities. 
The resident in Oxford has not gathered, except from 
: accounts in the papers, that all the worst features of student 
life in some Continental universities were being reproduced 
in Oxford. He has not felt that Oxford was fast becoming a 
centre of political agitation, and that undergraduates were 
all either ardent Fascists or equally convinced Communists. 
His experience has not led him to believe that the part 
played by the University authorities has been one of unin- 
telligent and unjust repression. Such views as these could 
not have occurred to anyone in Oxford who simply followed 
the actual course of events and did not read the papers. 

The way in which whatever happens in Oxford seems to 
have “ news vatue ’’ and to be seized upon by many papers 
for comment, exaggeration and often misrepresentation, is 
unfortunate. Again and again small and unimportant events 
in Oxford, to which no resident pays any attention, are 
inflated by publicity and emphasized by newspaper cam- 
paigns until action has to be taken in the University, not 
because of the nature of the original events but because of 
the adventitious and mischievous notoriety that has ben 
eonferred upon them. Why it is that Oxford has this urdue 
** news-value ”’ while her sister University has not, it is hard 
to see. 

So far as I have been able to learn, the whole trouble about 
Free Speech has the following origin. Very early in the term 
a number of undergraduate societies, the Labour Club, the 
October Club, the Peace Group and the Anti-War Study 
Groups, formed a joint committee. Before this cornmittee 
had been recognized according to the regular procedure by 
the Proctors as a University Society, it assumed the title of 
the Oxford University Anti-War Committee; to this the 
Proctors, quite rightly, objected. But the objection was not 
reported to the committee by the emissary sent to the 
Proctors, and the committee proceeded to send out a circular 
to all freshmen under the heading, **‘ Oxford University Anti- 
War Committee.’’ The circular, amongst other things, invited 
freshmen to a public meeting to consider the case against 
the O.T.C. This projected meeting was banned by the 
Proctors in consequence of the wrongful use of the title 
“Oxford University” Anti-War Committee by the Com- 
mittee. The whole business therefore arose, not from the 
refusal of the University authorities to allow the O.T.C. to 
be discussed and criticized, but because the meeting at which 
this discussion and criticism was to take place was adver- 
tised under a title which the committee arranging the meeting 
had no right to assume. The issue at stake was therefore not 
that of Free Speech. 

It would be tedious to go through all that has happened 
since that date. But it is worth while remarking that the 
Labour Club at a later date, when announcing their unani- 
mous acceptance of the Statement of the Proctors’ position 
published on November 8th, stated that it understood that 
the Proctors would look favourably on the holding of a public 
meeting at a future date on Military Training in the Univer- 
sities. This should make it clear, once and for all, that it 
was not Free Speech that the University repressed. 

The aim of this account has not been to criticize either 
the undergraduate political societies or the University autho- 
rities, but simply to show how much misrepresentation, how 
much mistaken publicity has been given to a quite unim- 
portant affair. It has been at times during this term almost 
embarrassing to hear visitors to Oxford anxiously inquiring 
as to the future of Free Speech, Communism, Fascism, or 
politics generally in the University, and to find one’s own 
mind almost a blank upon these interesting topics except in 
so far as hasty glances at the morning paper could be vaguely 
recollected. 

It is of course true that more serious interest in politics and 
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political questions has been shown by undergraduates this 
term. They seem to be less dilettante, more in earnest With 
their discussions. It is also the case that some men spend 
an undue proportion of their time at political meetings, | 
met a Freshman ten days after the beginning of term who 
proudly announced that he had joined the Conservative 
Liberal, Labour, Communist and Fascist Clubs. On bein. 
asked why he had done this, he replied that each club had 
about one good speaker a term whom he wanted to hear, s 
he had taken steps to make this possible. Apart from the 
waste of time thus sometimes involved, it is difficult to fing 
very much that is unhealthy in political life in Oxford. There 
may be a very few people who deliberately try to get acrog 
the authorities to secure publicity, but such individuals ay 


neither respected nor influential.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Your OxrorD CORRESPONDENT, 


Rats et haras 


[DUN CORRESPONDANT FRANCAIS] 
Nos petits amis, les animaux, tiennent la vedette en 
moment, & Paris.. A peine exposition canine de la Porte de 
Versailles vient-elle de fermer ses grilles sur les aboiements 
allégres des frétillants vainqueurs de la compétition inter. 
nationale organisée entre airedale, cairn et scottish terriers, 
qu’on annonce l’ouverture d’un salon du chat. Ce salon, qui 
réunira les plus belles oeuvres artistiques inspirées aux peintres 
et aux sculpteurs par P’énigmatique félin, ne sera pas sans 
attirer, & bon droit, pendant plusieurs: jours, attention du 
public sur l’émouvant animal, au regard glauque et pro 
phétique, que chanta jadis Baudelaire en un prodigieux sonnet, 

Mais si le chat est ainsi, comme l’étendard de Jeanne, 4 
Vhonneur, ne l’aurait-il point mérité en étant, d’abord, a la 
peine? ... Cest ce qu’invite, du moins, 4 penser la toute 
récente constitution, dans la capitale frangaise, d’un haras 
trés curicusement original, composé de deux superbes matous 
noirs, aux moustaches frémissantes et aux prunelles de feu 
changeant, qui sont officiellement nourris et soignés par les 
services administratifs de la Ville de Paris. Ces fiers quad- 
rupédes, aux grands yeux réfléchis et que l’on dirait, ma foi, 
conscients de leur importance, ont pour mission essentielle 
d’assurer aux chattes parisiennes, sur demande écrite et 
réglementaire des propriétaires de celles-ci, une progéniture de 
bon aloi. Sélectionnés par les soins éclairés et vigilants du 
Docteur Loir, Pun des plus éminents apotres de la dératisa- 
tion, ces deux tigres royaux en miniature sont vraiment de 
magnifiques spécimens de chats ratiers, grands chasseur 
devant l’Eternel, souples, musclés, élancés et sinueux, et dont ls 
griffe courageuse ne rappelle que de trés loin Ia patte hypo- 
crite de feu ce bon matois de Rodilard. 

Le Docteur Loir, qui vient de rallier & ses vues le préfet de 
la Seine, s’est, depuis longtemps, consacré & Pidée de lexter- 
mination méthodique des rats par laccroissement du nombre 
de leurs ennemis les plus naturels. C’est sous son impulsion, 
en effet, que la Ville du Havre a créé, voici quelques années, 
un haras de ratiers qui a fait merveille, et a, pour une notable 
part, contribué 4 débarrasser notre plus grand port trans 
atlantique d’une vermine redoutable, par quoi se véhiculaient 
les germes nocifs des pires épidémies. Semblable succés a été 
obtenu, par la suite, 4 Lyon, ot prospére actuellement toute 
une armée de petits combattants intrépides, issus des premiers 
* étalons.” La Ville de Paris, devant de tels résultats, n’a pu 
faire autrement que d’imiter ses deux soeurs de province, ¢t 
c’est ainsi que le Bulletin Municipal vient de publier m 
arrété établissant le prix qui sera percu dorénavant au profit 
du budget parisien sur toute utilisation “‘ 4 fin de reproduction” 
des minets fonctionnarisés. 

La question, sans doute, ne va point sans soulever wm 
probléme de recrutement administratif, et Pon peut & 
demander, par ces temps de crise, oi se développe, sous la 
pression des déflationnistes, une chasse féroce aux budgtti- 
vores, jusqu’ & quel point le Conseil Municipal tolérera le 
achats de mou de veau nécessaires 4 l’entretien de ces deux 
pachas, qui ne font, en somme, qu’émarger, eux aussi, 
budget. Un seul espoir, & vrai dire, reste aux amis des bétes, 
c’est que ces charmants fonctionnaires 4 quatre pattes, au ca 
ou leur situation serait mise, quelque prochain jour, en dange!, 
trouvent pour plaider leur cause—6 saine vertu des cocasseries 
verbales—la voix d’un socialiste ‘““mou”... 
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STAGE 


«On the Rocks.” By G. Bernard Shaw. 
Winter Garden ‘Theatre 


ENGLAND is on the rocks, and we are taken to the lighthouse. 
The action of Mr. Shaw’s new play is confined to the Cabinet 
Room at No. 10 Downing Street. The décor, it is said, 
faithfully reproduces the real thing ; but on the mantelpiece 
stands a clock (a real clock) with its hands pointing, in 
unswerving unanimity, to what the electricians assure us is 
noon. That clock, at once so unhelpful and so final, is 
symbolic of the play. Mr. Shaw—without malice, without 
mech regret, with a cheerful Chinese fatalism—leaves 
England on the rocks. His characters are full of words, but 
none of them is allowed the last one. Maladies and remedies 
are exhaustively analysed; and in the end are found to 
cancel each other out. 

A tonic and a mellow cynicism, in fact, characterizes 
Mr. Shaw’s exploration of the avenues by which Sir Arthur 
Chavender’s Coalition Government seeks to escape the stigma 
of having failed to escape from an impasse. The parties 
and their panaceas are “‘debunked”’ one by one. Chavender 
(Harrow and Oxford) has crooned his way to the Premiership ; 
le is a golden-voiced demagogue, a hot-air plant whose 
mental faculties have slowly atrophied in the vacuum of 
public life. A visit, however, to the meditation parlours of 
a lady doctor’s sanatorium in Wales awakens self-criticism 
and restores the power of action. Chavender returns with 
drastic proposals for the nationalization of practically every- 
thing, a measure which he intends to put through by pro- 
roguing Parliament and suborning the police. 

The Cabinet splits, but not into fragments. The die-hard 
Sir Dexter Rightside is at first the Premier’s only opponent. 
His colleagues are amenable ; the Duke of Domesday raises 
no serious objection on the part of the landlords; and a 
Cingalese magnate promises the indispensable sympathy 
of the City. The proletariat, in the persons of a deputa- 
tion from the Isle of Cats, is gravely disconcerted and refuses 
to stomach several items in the new programme. But 
the new programme might have gone through had not Sir 
Dexter Rightside, in the heat of argument, forgotten (or should 
it be remembered ?) himself and referred to the Cingalese 
omnipotentate as a nigger. Big Business walks out in a huff, 
and the Premier’s adherents inevitably follow Big Business. 
Chavender is left to his own devices, represented in this case 
by that overrated commodity self-knowledge, and by domestic 
preoccupations which are mishandled as only Mr. Shaw knows 
how to mishandle them. The climax—but that is the wrong 
word, for this play has no more climax than a piece of string— 
the end comes when the unemployed, in an ebullient and 
window-breaking mood, are heard singing ‘* England, Arise ! ” 
in Downing Street. The poignancy of the Prime Minister's last 
words, ** Supposing England did arise!” is perceptibly 
lessened by our suspicion that the insurgents would be 
Shavians first, Englishmen afterwards. 

We have sat, and without much difficulty, through three 
hours of talk : a little deafened by the fall of nine-pins (none 
fell harder than democracy), a little sorry that Mr. Shaw 
should once more substitute a conversation-piece for the 
legitimate business of the legitimate stage, but on the whole 
content. Mr. Shaw starts a number of hares, but all are of 
Gadarene instincts. They rush violently down a steep place 
into the sea, and there—transformed for the purpose of this 
metaphor into lemmings—swim on a doomed course towards 
that promised land of whose bearings, and indeed of whose 
very existence, Mr. Shaw (and who shall blame him ?) appears 
no longer to be certain. The play is a confession, not so much 
of defeat, as of disorientation ; its title should be On the Fence. 

The company acts well. Mr. Nicholas Hannen, as the 
Prime Minister, puts life and colour into an arduous part. 
Mr. Charles Carson, as Rightside, finds an effective death-bed 
in the last ditch. Mr. Walter Hudd speaks incisively and 
with humour for Scotland Yard, and Mr. Edward Rigby, for 
the proletariat, sardonically analyses both sides of every 
question. If in the end we feel that if Mr. Shaw dislodges no 


At the 


coconuts—having glued them all into position himself—we 
can at least admire the marksmanship that attempts to win 
for all of us a prize. 
unfortunate. 


The domestic interludes alone are 
PETER FLEMING. 


AND SCREEN 





“Acropolis.” By R. E. Sherwood. 
‘Theatre. 


In a note on the programme, Mr. Sherwood forestalls criticism 
on points of historical accuracy, by admitting that he has 
allowed himself certain liberties in his treatment of facts. 
The pedant, thus premonished, may recall to himself, but 
need -not remind his fellows, that Mr. Sherwood’s Pericles, a 
hidden, unobtrusive pacifist, is not the Imperialist of history, 
the victor of the Sacred War, triumphant against Samos and 
Euboea, who pursued an aggressive foreign policy in Greece 
for fifteen years ; that Aspasia, his Miletan m stress, was not, 
as Mr. Sherwood affirms she was, his legal wife; that the 
Parthenon, unfinished in this version of events at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian War, had in fact been com- 
pleted ten years before the Spartan invasion ; that Phidias, 
its sculptor, was not condemned to death, but died in prison, 
where he had been committed for a reason other than that 
which Mr. Sherwood gives; that Aristophanes . . . but it is 
profitless to elaborate. Mr. Sherwood (his decision is not 
unwelcome) has disclaimed the intention of writing a chronicle 
history. The interest of the play is not in a clash of person- 
alities, but in a conflict of ideals: the opposition between 
the ideals of peace and the spirit of beauty, and the noisy 
interests of military success and Imperial greed. For these 
competing principles the characters are symbols. 

The play opens on the Acropolis, before the steps of the 
unfinished Parthenon. Pericles himself, the figure of peace, 
does not appear on the stage. Cleon, his rival, is there, lately 
returned from exile, protesting against the atrophy of 
aestheticism in which he thinks Athens lies, and against the 
extravagance of the public buildings which Pericles has 
allowed Phidias to build. There is Socrates, whimpering un- 
heeded objections to Cleon’s rhetoric, and countering unheard 
his demands for arms instead of art; Phidias, who speaks of 
art for the soul’s sake ; Alcibiades, confident only in his own 
dissatisfaction, and turning wildly between one allegiance and 
the other. In Aspasia’s garden are Aristophanes, an Athenian 
Oscar Wilde; Anaxagoras the Ionian, Pericles’ adviser; the 
loud trader Hyperbolus, Cleon’s creature; Aspasia herself, a 
mixture of Portia and Athene. When the news is brought 
that Sparta has declared war, Cleon comes into the ascendant. 
Phidias and Anaxagoras are tried for their lives, Phidias con- 
demned and Anaxagoras sent into exile. The last scene 
shows the Parthenon completed, separate from the alarums 
of the moment, while Cleon continues in his claim that the 
history of Athens shall be inscribed in blood. 

One could compare the form of Acropolis with Fletcher's 
design for Henry VIII. It is as much a play of scenes and 
portraits, rather than of a theme sustained without slackening 
of intention. It relies as much on pictorial effect, and (but 
for its emphasis on that quality) has as casual a final scene. 
It leaves as much to the imagination : some of the problems 
it raises are unreal, few are pursued to a sufficient length, its 
main theme is stated in a form which simplifies unduly the 
issues involved. But that theme is in essentials real and in- 
telligent, and, when a play is written with taste and discrim- 
ination, it is perhaps unwise, as well as ungenerous, to cavil 
at its modesty in the theatre today. 

The acting was uneven. Mr. Raymond Massey’s Cleon 
lacked variety. He was the pragmatical, officious peda- 
gogue, always swimming on a wave of rhetoric, that Aris- 
tophanes presented in The Knights. What quality was 
there in that creature to attract the nervous Alcibiades ? 
And how had Miss Cooper’s gently philosophic Aspasia 
achieved distinction in her emulous profession? Mr. Ian 
Hunter was a vigorous Phidias, and Mr. Charles Mortimer a 
dark and formidable Hyperbolus. Mr. Denys Blakelock gave 
a lively sketch of Aristophanes. Immeasurably the best per- 
formance was Mr. Eliot Makeham’s Anaxagoras, a model of 
laconic portraiture. Mr. Aubrey Hammond’s scenery is as 
good as any that has been seen recently on the English stage. 
If the play were nothing more (which it is), Mr. Hammond’s 
designs would keep in the memory a brilliant essay in 
imaginative decoration. 

It is yernaps only a matter of taste whether today one 
pronounces the name ‘ Phidias’ to rhyme with ‘ invidious’ 


At the Lyric 
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or in the more traditional manner. But it was unfortunate 
that there should have been a character called * Phais,’ the pro- 
nunciation of whose name as ‘ Face,’ in the play’s opening 
line, pricked half the audience into the nervous, anticipatory 
giggle that is a symptom of a martyrdom to musical comedy. 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


The Cinema 


“One Man’s Journey.” At the Coliseum 


Tus film has a real subject, appropriate enough to an 
American picture—the relation between modern scientific 
medicine, with its glittering laboratories and aseptic operating 
theatres, and the more human, less learned, medicine practised 
by country doctors, who used to drive about in buggies and 
now drive about in ancient motor-cars, sometimes getting 
paid with sacks of potatoes and sometimes not at all. The 
problem of how to harmonize these two aspects of medicine 
is not carried very far, but it is at least stated, often vividly. 

One Man’s Journey is the story of Eli Watt, who sets up 
in his native village after the death of his young wife. It 
takes a small-pox epidemic to win him the villagers’ con- 
fidence, and some years later he gets the chance of going to 
work at a research centre in New York. But the recurrent 
needs of his own people are always too pressing; he sends 
his son to study in Vienna but never gets away himself. 
Episodes concerning his son, his foster-daughter and various 
village characters are woven into the story, which flows 
easily along without too much dialogue. 

As Eli, Lionel Barrymore has a part that suits him, and 
he cannot altogether be blamed for playing it a little 
monotonously. The plot makes him almost too saintly a 





figure ; and the benevolent atmosphere that gathers round’ 


the close of the picture, when at a medical dinner Eli is 
hailed by famous specialists as a great healer, and his son 
thanks him for demonstrating that a patient is more than 
a “case,” becomes a little overpowering. One feels that 
Eli has ceased to be a typical country doctor; his practice 
has moved suddenly to Hollywood. Barrymore has good 
support from May Robson, Dorothy Jordan, and Frances Dee. 


“My Weakness.” At the New Gallery Kinema 


Miss LiniAN Harvey was invited to Hollywood by the Fox 
Company about a year ago, largely on the strength of her 
success in Congress Dances. At that time this English- 
born girl was Ufa’s leading star in Germany and immensely 
popular in Central Europe. Her first picture for Fox, 
My Lips Betray, was a not very effective essay on the 
Cinderella-goes-to-court theme of Congress Dances, with a 
more modern setting. In My Weakness she again has a 
Cinderella part, but the Prince she dreams of is one of the 
bright young people of New York. Ronnie Gregory, in 
trouble with his crusty uncle, wagers that he can take any 
girl, groom her up, and marry her off to a millionaire. Looloo, 
a draggled hotel maid, persuades him to try the experiment 
on her; before it is over he has of course begun to fall in 
love with her himself. 

This exiguous story is helped out with a few songs and 
plenty of smart clothes, and adorned with some strange 
attempts at fantasy. 
china ornaments come to life to join in one of the songs. 
The camera work here is clever, but very few Hollywood 
directors can handle this fragile stuff without suggesting 
the ponderous tread of a performing elephant; and it is 
becoming more and more apparent that Hollywood cannot 
handle Miss Harvey. She ought to float like thistledown 
through a decorative picture that requires her to express 
scarcely any human emotion. Hollywood sets her to pout 
and to wheedle when she ought to be laughing and dancing. 

GENERALLY RELEASED NExT WEEK. 

Only Girl.—Lilian Harvey's last picture for Ufa. Another 
Cinderella story set at ducal court in old Germany. Not 
very original but well produced. 

Storm at Daybreak.—Walter Huston and Kay Francis in 
romantic drama of racial animosities in Balkans following 
Serajevo assassination. Unconvincing plot; picturesque 
episodes ; good photography. CHARLES Davy, 


A figure of Cupid hovers about, and_ 
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A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER ist 


7.10 December in the Garden: C. H. Middleton a a 

7:30 Scientific Research and Social Needs: Julian Huxley N 
Will deal’ with the work of the National Institute of =~ 
Industrial Psychology. 

7-55 La Traviata, Act I., from Sadler’s Wells oe LR 

8.35 Poetry Reading, by W. H. Davies .. LR. 

9.0 B.B.C. Chamber Concert: Kolisch String Quartet L R, 

Music by Krenek (author of “ Johnny spielt auf”), Weber 
and Beethoven. 

9.30 The Modern Columbus: S. P. B. _— from 
Seattle .. a2 N. 

9:50 Red Tabs: a tadio play by v al Gielgud N. 


An admirable play of discussion, on a theme of rights and 
wrongs of private judgement in war (also Saturday, 
9-30, in L.R. and M.R.). 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER and 


7.5 Photographing the Messina Earthquake: Bernard Grant , 


7-15 Recital on Two Pianos: Mary and Geraldine Peppin 
(Couperin and Mozart) : 7 Ae ee -. ae 
8 Glasgow Orpheus Choir : conductor, Sir Hugh Robertson N.R, 


(from Newcastle) 
9 The Second News .. i oe ae a co | 
9.5 “ The Fountain Head”: a play by Ashley. Dukes adapted 
for broadcasting : Wik, 


The Ystalyfera Choir: conductor, W. D. Clee (from the 


9.40 
Queen’s Hall) . ee N, 
The choir which has four times won the National E istedd- 
fod Championship. 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 3rd 
2.40 Poetry and Prose ae ve N. 
3 Scottish Festival Service, from St. C cohesalon? s, Pont Street, 
London ve Shay 
4.50 Bach Church Cantata (Ei in’ feste Burg ist unser Gott) N, 
5-45 Chamber Music: Kolisch String Quartet and Noel Eadie —N, 
7:30 Recital for Iwo Pianos: Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson N. 
8 Service from the Stadio : Professor A. Victor Mets « os MES 
8.15 God and the World through Christian Eyes—Christianity 
and the Hope of Immortality : Father Martindale, S.J. . N. 


9.5 Sunday Orchestral Concert : B.B.C. Orchestra, John ees 
and Eda enn _ Mendelssohn, Stravinsky’s Vire 
Bird) .. Bi ae oo” ee 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 4th 

7.30 ‘The National Character—the Adventurer: Arthur Bryant NN, 

7-45 ‘The Rodewald Concert: Kutcher String acme (Mozart, 
Dohnanyi) N.R. 

7-45 County programme on n Nottinghamshire, mentiind iy 
the Duke of Portland. . MR. 

8.15 London nee * Orchestra : ‘conductor, Hamilton 
Harty Fe es te Ce -- LR, 

9.15 Gilbert and Sulliy an Masi: : B.B.C. Orchestra and 
Singers a Pe ae. oo Bat 
9.20 Foreign Affairs: Vernon Bart! rete 5 ar ve | Ne 

9.35 “Romance,” Part I.: a radio play by P eter Creswell, 
based on the novel by ‘Conrad Hueffer (Part I]. tomorrow) N. 

9.45 Modern Pharmacy: a talk by Lord Trent with incidental 
noises from a famous pharmaceutical works a“. c. MES 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 5th 

11 Among the Mountains of Borneo : Edward Shackleton. . N. 
7.30 ‘The Wireless Singers—settings of Elizabethan poems L.R 
7.30 Saved for the Nation—the Roman Camp at Housesteads N.R. 

8.30 The Economics of Empire: a discussion between Sir 
Herbert Samuel and Mr. L. S. Amery se N, 

9 “Romance,” Pa:t II: radio ied (Part I. oe ious 
evening) as ae ee 3: 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6th 


7.30 Voluntary Social Services: Marjorie Graves, M.P., con- 
tinues her story of how these have developed oer | Na 

8.15 B.B.C. Symphony Concert: Myra Hess, piano; con- 

ductor, Sic Henry Wood (Wagner, Sibelius, Schumann, 
Strauss) N. 
8.30 Glasgow Orpheus Choir : conductor, Sir Hugh Robertson S.R. 
10.25 “ Mosaics *—an anthology of poetry and music .; “oe 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 7th. 

7.30 Rural Britain: Professor J. A. Scott Watson, heiaioe 
with human and personal aspects .; N. 

7.30 Hallé Concert: conductor, Beecham (Mozart's s _dapiter 
Symphony, Delius, Strauss) N.R. 
8.30 Greenock Gaelic Choir : conductor, Tan McDonald -- LR, 

9.20 “ The Debate Continues ”—series of political talks con- 


cluded tonight by the Prime Minister ae ae : N. 
Foundations of Music (6.30, N.). 
Dec. 1. Berlioz Songs : Kate Winter. 
Dec. 4, 5, 6, 7. Bach’s unaccompanied Violoncello Suites : 
Reiss- Sinith, 
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Country Life 


The New Forest Camp 
It is extremely good news that the Grith Fyrd camps are 


to be increased, and that offers of land are desired for the 
furtherance of one part of the work. The whole scheme is to 
be further explained and promoted at a drawing-room meeting 
on December 138th ; but the original idea persists, and so far 
as money has allowed of its concrete expression, it has earned 
golden opinions. The root of the matter is that young persons 
who cannot find work should build themselves camps, cultivate 
land for their own food supplies, and do any useful work that 
may be needed in the rural district where they are camped. 
The initial enterprise in the New Forest fulfilled all ex- 
pectations. The campers did good and got good ; and there 
js room for camps of such a nature in every county in England. 
Derbyshire should provide as good centres as Hampshire. 
The twenty young pioneers at Godshill are proving to be 
‘apostles. Their walks across country to compare employed 
yural and unemployed urban life are likely to produce pro- 
paganda of the most fruitful kind. 
* * * * 

Wanted—Observers 

Several advertisements are abroad for more observers. The 
Royal Meteorological Society have about 600 observers who 
offer evidence on phenology, that blessed word; and more 
are wantéd. Their task and pleasure is to mark the exact 
date of appearances—or disappearances—of bird, beast, 
insect or plant ; and this observant army increases: it will 
soon be a full battalion. There may or may not be great 
utility in the science, if it may be so called. There are people 
who scoff, for example, at the queer suggestion gravely 
enough put forward that if farmers sow their barley when 
the blackthorn flowers they will give their crop the best 
chance. Yet, however vague and few the proofs of such 
correlations, these observers are accumulating a mass of 
evidence very interesting to naturalists. More than this, a 
good many students are, so to say, taking their service. 

* * * * 


- Migrant Insects 


For example: they have been mobilized this year—this 
year of strange phenomena—for the purpose of investigating 
the migrations of insects. As reported in earlier notes, the 
arch-student of the theme has also mobilized some _ fifty 
lighthouses and lightships, besides all manner of private 
observers. Though the enquiry is new, very considerable 
evidence has been procured. We now know for certain that 
many butterflies and moths reach England from the Con- 
tinent in early summer, and the probability is that the arrivals 
are of greater variety than was so much as suspected. One 
more or less regular migration route, southwards from Bel- 
gium and then westwards across the narrower part of the 
North Sea, has been traced. It has been proved that insects 
are capable of long flights, and among them the Colorado 
beetle, which could easily cross the channel from France, 
where it now flourishes. It is even likely that it may have 
flown the Channel, or so some students argue ; and if so, we 
may congratulate ourselves that our climate is fatal to its 
progeny. It is a strange and precious fact how few “ plaguey 
wild fowl’ flourish in our island. It may be said that the 
caterpillar of the Common White (which incidentally migrates 
in huge congregations) is the only butterfly grub that does 


any harm whatever. 
* % * * 


Children’s Nature Study 

The subject has been emphasized in a very excellent little 
quarterly magazine printed for children, or rather their 
teachers, and called School Nature Study, on behalf of the 
Union of that name of which Sir Arthur Hill—the very 
learned and very stimulating Director of Kew Gardens—is 
President. It will interest those who have recently been 
reviving the claims of Mummy wheat to know—on the 
authority of the last issue of this quarterly—that as early as 
2500 B.c. the Emperor of China instituted an annual ceremony 
—the first Harvest Festival—to' celebrate the value to the 
human race of five plants—rice, Soy bean (now at last inter- 
esting our English botanists), two sorts of millet and wheat. 
The quarterly is published by George Philip and Sons, 32 
Fleet Street. Perhaps in the next number some attention 
will be paid to the admirable education scheme lately launched 


in new form by the R.S.P.C.A. One of the committee has 
suggested to me a number of books suitable for children ; and 
it seems to me so good, though only tentative, that I give the 
majority of his titles :— 

The Under Dog, by Sidney H. Trist (Are new copies of this 
still obtainable ?); Friends of Mankind, by Douglas English 
(? A Book of Nimble Beasts and Wee Tim’rous Beasties, by the 
same author); Tommy Smith's Animals and Tommy Smith’s 
Other Animals, by Edmond Selous; My Friend Toto, by 
Cherry Kearton; Tales of the Birds, by W. Warde Fowler. 
Others are: Jock of the Bushveld, Black Beauty, Tarka the 
Otter. The Red Idea and several kinds of animals by Mr. 
Tregarthen, might be added. 

* * * * 
A Year’s Record 

English students of insects have seldom been presented 
with a more novel document than a leaflet issued by the 
South-Eastern Union of Scientific Societies. It is full of 
observations new to our experience, especially in migration’ 
For example, Northumberland fishermen reported as late as 
August 7th, “ A large quantity of butterflies coming in from 
the sea. like a slight snowstorm. They mostly settled on 
rocks.” These were Painted Ladies. Now I saw altogether 
unusual quantities of those I associated with humming-bird 
hawk moths, settling on rocks at Woolacombe, North Devon, 
in May last ; and I hear from other sources and from a letter 
to the Field that in the same north Deven locality quantities of 

-aterpillars of the same two species have been found in the 
same place. Can it really be that all the species named in the 
S.E.U.S.S. are wholly immigrant and never breed here? 
The list is worth giving. Painted Lady, Red Admiral (?), Cam- 
berwell Beauty, Clouded Yellow, Pale Clouded Yellow, Death’s 
Head Hawk, Convolvolus Hawk, Humming Bird Hawk, Silver 
Y Moth and Rush Veneer. Observers please note. 

* * * cS 
A Peeblesshire Logician 

Sir Michael Thorburn has written in a Peeblesshire paper a 
long and ardent defence of the steel-toothed trap and as 
ardent an attack on the authorities of the R.S.P.C.A. and lesser 
persons (quorum pars parva sum) who have suggested that 
less cruel traps are to be had and that setting these traps in the 
open is a boon to farmers. One of his arguments appears to 
be that if stray dogs and cats are caught it will be a good thing, 
especially for the sheep farmer, and he attributes the excellence 
of the Cheviots of Glenormiston to the toothed trap. In 
general, this critic, as some others, is guilty of what the pro- 
fessors call an ignorantia elenchi. All are agreed that rabbits 
are a curse. All who know the West Country know also that 
the professional rabbit catchers perpetuate the curse, partly 
by trapping the enemies of the rabbit—they have clean annihil- 
ated the fax in some districts of Pembrokeshire, partly by 
releasing the does. The law, which forbids the setting of 
toothed traps in the open, is largely disregarded. 

He * * * 

A Nest of Queens 

A beekeeper in Essex found late this autumn a nest of 
wasps, and being a student of insects, took the trouble to 
make a census of the inhabitants, which he had drugged. 
The nest was not of immense or, indeed, unusual proportions, 
but it contained exactly 147 queens. The proportion sounds 
immense; and several questions arise. Was the number 
due to the lateness of the active life of the nest ? We know 
that with certain insects—the aphis or green fly, for example 
—fertile females are only produced at the end of summer. 
These, of course, die in the winter, but insure the continuance 
of the race by first laying eggs which are hardier than their 
authors. Since the wasps are only preserved by the wintering 
of fertile queens, does only the latest brood produce this excess 
of queens in lieu of workers ? Possibly the number of wasps 
in any year depends not on the nature of the winter but on 
the lateness of the preceding autumn. Incidentally in the 
neighbourhood of this nursery of queens were several hornets’ 
nests; and it is suggested that this most alarming insect, 
now very rare in many parts of Britain, is pecularly favoured 
by East Coast weather and cannot endure the wetter west. 
I give the theory for what it may be worth. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs.’ Ed. Tux Sprecrator.]} 


HUMOUR AND MR. GREENE 
[To the Editor of Tux Sprrcraror.] 


Str,—I have been reading an article in your paper on 
Fiction by Mr. Graham Greene. Mr, Greene’s sense of 
humour is his own. Nobody is going to quarrel with 
him about it, least of all the author, who does not 
amuse him. But when he sets out “to explain once and 
for all what he considers funny and why,” he simply cannot 
be allowed to get away with it. For at any moment he may 
try to explain something else. It becomes a public duty, 
therefore, to which I sacrifice myself not unwillingly, ‘ once 
and for all’ to expose his methods. 

Mr. Greene dislikes four writers—Mackail, Herbert, Morton 
and Milne—who have nothing in common but the fact that 
he dislikes them. Having called them ‘“ Mr. Milne’s group,” 
he is then in a position to identify them all with Punch. 
Milne himself resigned from Punch fifteen years ago; about 
the time when Mr. Churchill, that ardent Liberal, resigned 
from the Liberal Party. Mackail has never written for Punch. 
Morton not only has never written for Punch, but is definitely 
(and, I fancy, vociferously) antagonistic to it. This leaves 
only Herbert, the one Punch survivor ; a writer whose con- 
tributions to Punch are quite notably out of alignment with 
the rest of the paper. No matter to Mr. Greene. All his 
fierce reaction against Punch (which in some odd way he 
seems to hold responsible for his sex-repressions) can now 
be transferred to the Milne Group. The Wicked Four 
are “on the side of the big battalions”; they accept “ the 
prevailing social codes from which it should be the function 
of humour temporarily to release us” ; they are “ the cheer- 
leaders ina great. community laugh.” 

So far, so good. He has said dt, and now he looks about 
for evidence. He drops Mackail at once, fearing, perhaps, 
that the tactless reader may already be saying: “ If this is 
true of Mackail, why not of Wodehouse ?” and not quite 
knowing what to do about that now fashionable author. So, 
putting Milne on one side for the moment, he proves his case 
against the other two, thus: ‘“* In the Daily Express Beach- 
comber bludgeons the small minority which does not share 
the popular taste in art; at Hammersmith Mr. Herbert 
produces his refined musical entertainments for the great 
Punch public.” 

Isn’t it wonderful ? Week after week in the Daily Express 
Beachcomber ridicules such choses établies as Cricket and 
Our Public Schools; week after week at Hammersmith 
Herbert mocked at Fox-hunting and Racing. With his genius 
for special pleading Mr. Greene ignores all this. He instances 
(as if it were all Morton ever wrote about) Beachcomber’s 
occasional mockery of minor poets, and evades the subject 
of Herbert’s refined musical entertainments by misidentifying, 
either wilfully or in sheer ignorance, the Punch public 
with the public of the Lyric, Hammersmith. Just as he 
would assume a Queen’s Hall audience to be all members of 
the M.C.C. if it suited his argument. 

And so to Milne: ‘* Miss Yvonne Cloud is not concerned 
about being right. She is funny because she shocks ; that 
is to say, she gives a sense of sudden release from the sexual 
taboo. She expresses, to quote Dugas again, ‘la réaction de 
individu contre Vordre des choses établies qui Vécrase. It is 
the only form of humour which does not date; it is the 
humour of Twelfth Night .. . it is not the humour of that 
right-thinking, eminently sane man, Burnand, who was the 
Victorian counterpart of Mr. Milne. And nowadays does 
anybody read Burnand ? ” 

Burnand! Again that odd obsession about Punch. Bur- 
nand’s crowded life (as Mr. Greene characteristically — is 
unaware, or, being aware, characteristically hopes that his 
readers won't remember) included not only the editorship of 
Punch and thirteen children, but the adaptation of over a 
hundred French farces for the English stage, some of which 
must certainly have shocked the strait and tight -laced 
Victorian. If he had really wanted a Victorian example of 


cleanliness, right-thinking and inability to shock, he had a 


don and a deacon to his hand—Lewis Carroll, an exact 
contemporary of Burnand’s. ‘* And nowadays does anybody 
read Lewis Carroll ? ” 

So with Twelfth Nighi. Does its humour date less than that 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream? Yet, apart from the fact 
that the presence of a character called Bottom may give 
Mr. Greene a sense of sudden release from his sexual taboo, ig 
there anything in 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream to “ shock» 
anybody ? : 

All through Mr. Greene’s article one gets this sense of 
special pleading and superficial thinking. He never seems 
to follow his thoughts to any length. If the only stable 
humour were the humour which shocks, then the capacity 
of receiving shock would have to be stable ;_ which notoriously 
it isn’t. If there is a chose établie in the world, it is the Great 
Sex Joke, wherefore a humorist’s reaction to the extra. 
ordinary oppression (and depression) of the Great Sex Joke 
is the only true humour. If Beachcomber is no humorist 
in leading a community cheer against Ezra Pound, he would 
be a true humorist in joining in a select jeer against Ell 
Wheeler Wilcox. But, in Mr. Greene’s opinion, Pound (not 
Wilcox) will be the chose établie for posterity, so that Morton’s 
only hope of seeming a humorist for posterity is to haye 
reacted against Pound. In other words, he is in the same 
case as the author of The Frogs, which survives because Aristo. 
phanes thought that Euripides would not survive, and he 
did. . . . And so on, full cirele ... 

Years ago, before he had heard of Dugas or Mr. Greene, 
one of the Milne Group wrote as follows: ‘* No doubt it_is 
easy to make fun of the dispossessed, but the laughter which 
follows is a little uneasy. ... The victim of our laughter 
must be able to afford it, so that we can comfort ourselves 
with the thought that, if we have the laugh, he, anyhow, stil 
has the cigar. He must be a privileged person; established,” 

This seems to be what Mr. Greene had vaguely in his mind, 
It applies, as it was meant to apply, to one particular form 
of humour. It has nothing to do with the pleasure to be got 
from Jeeves, The Hunting of the Snark and Lamb’s letters, 
Nor does it attempt to explain, as Dugas and Mr. Greene so 
delightfully explain, the difference in survival-value between 
Jane Austen’s humour and the humour of Mr. Douglas 
Byng.—I am, Sir, &e., A. A. MILNE. 

13 Mallord Street, S.W.3. 

[Mr. Greene writes: ‘ Mr. Milne is characteristically unaware 
(or, being aware, characteristically hopes that his readers won't 
remember) that I never claimed a sexual origin for all humour, 
not even for all the humour which I personally enjoyed, 
Actually, of course, I could hardly have found a writer who 
more satisfactorily fulfilled the definition I quoted than 
Lewis Carroll. How can an individual react more strongly 
against the established order than by writing nonsense ? As 
for Twelfth Night, its humour, the product of a definite attitude 
to Puritanism, does seem to me to date far less than the 
rather haphazard farce and the long dreary comedy of the 
translated lovers in .4 Midsummer Night's Dream. I don't 
know what Burnand’s sentimental comedies have got to do 
with the matter (except that they strengthen my comment 
that he was the Victorian counterpart of Mr. Milne), and’ as 
for his thirteen children, what is Mr. Milne getting at ? Does 
Mr. Milne seriously mean to prove from them Burnand’s 
freedom from sexual repression ? This is all very curious, as 
curious as his superficial views on what is meant by U’ordre des 
choses établies qui Vécrase. It is difficult to see how the 
individual suffers from fox-hunting or racing or cricket, 
Really, Mr. Milne might as well have evidenced Christopher 
Robin—or even Punch, about which he feels so strongly that 
he is guilty of another misrepresentation, for I certainly never 
identified Mr. Milne or anyone else with that organ. 
I gave a list of a number of humorists who seemed 
to me to have this in common (and Mr. Milne’s letter 
at least bears out my last phrase): ‘It is: obvious in 
their work that they have clean minds, a refinement of the 
popular taste of their time, and that they believe (how they 
believe it!) that they are, right. “—-ld. The. Spectator. | 
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OSTEOPATHY AND ORTHODOXY 


[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 

cig, —Your Medical Correspondent correctly described the 
ubject of the Osteopathic Registration Bill, a copy of which 
jies before me. The Bill, it is stated, will establish “a 
Register (similar to the Register maintained by the General 
Medical Council under statutory authority.) The osteopath 
thus registered shall be entitled to practise and to recover 
fees by legal process ; he shall have the power to sign 
certificates of birth, certify the cause of death, sign certificates 
of death, administer anaesthetics and perform minor 
operations, all of which privileges are denied to him unde: 
existing conditions. He is allowed to practise ‘* osteopathy,” 
which is * deemed to include the performance of any such 
operation and the giving of any such treatment, advice or 
attendance as is commonly given by osteopaths, and any 
other necessary measures required for the efficient performance 
of osteopathy.” 

Inasmuch as the osteopaths make the specific claim that 
“osteopathy is a complete system of treating disease, 
an alternative and indeed superior system to orthodox 
medicine, it is clear that their claim is to treat the whole field 
of disease on exactly the same footing as the registered 
medical practitioner. It will be obvious, therefore, that 
your Medical Correspondent’s criticism is entirely justified. 
The Bill demands, as my letter to The Times explained, 
(and these statements have nowhere been contradicted) (1) 
equality of opportunity with the medical profession in the 
treatment of disease in general without equality of preparation. 
(2) A second new concession, even more remarkable, that 
holders of ‘* foreign certificates ’’ of competence shall be 
granted the same privileges as holders of British certificates, 
without their fitness being otherwise tested than by the 
presentation of that foreign certificate. Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, speaking in a debate upon a similar demand (House 
of Commons, February 9th, 1926) said: ‘* You would be 
put in this position, that you would have to fall back upon 
the diplomas which have been given by American colleges, 
over Whose curricula no body in this country has any control 
whatsoever. I think the House will agree that to ask us 
in this country to accept diplomas from another country, 
into the value of which we really could not pretend to examine, 
and over the qualifications for which we have no control, 
is really not a practical proposition.” It will be seen that 
Mr. Chamberlain used the word ‘* American” instead of 
“foreign”? and this use is justified by the fact that the 
demand comes entirely from holders of American certificates. 
It is to be noted that so-called ** British Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation”? has little claim to the qualification ‘ British ” 
other than that it operates in this country. A past President 
of the British Osteopathic Association describes it as a body 
“which represents fully-trained osteopaths who have received 
their qualifications from one or another of the recognized colleges 
of Osteopathy in the United States.’ (The italics are mine.) 
He goes on to say that many of the members are British, but 
all of them “* have been compelled to go to the United States 
to obtain their qualifications in Osteopathy.” a 

The demand thus put forward by American osteopaths for 
the recognition of their diplomas in this country without 
further test, and for complete equality with the medical 
profession in the treatment of disease in general, exhibit a 
really delicious impudence, in view of the fact that the 
British School of Osteopathy is not reciprocally recognized 
by the American schools, and British certificates are not 
accepted in any of the American States without further 
test, and in view of the further fact that in all the States 
in which osteopathy is legalized its practice is very rigidly 
restricted as compared with that of the orthodox medical 
practitioner, Thus, for example, in many States an osteopath 
would be punished for opening an abscess or prescribing 
a sleeping-draught. Mr. Chamberlain in the same debate 
threw out the hint that the first step for osteopaths wishing 
to legalize osteopathic practice in this country was to start 
colleges of their own which would ultimately give these 
diplomas, and he prophesied that “ the curriculum of these 
colleges would gradually have to conform to something very 
nearly approaching the normal (medical) curriculum in this 
country... the more that is the case, the more easy it will 
be to form a register, if they still desire to have one.” This 


advice has been ignored up to date. It was obviously not to 


' the interest of holders of American diplomas, and still less of 


American colleges giving those diplomas, to adopt this 
suggestion ; and although the British School of Osteopathy 
was founded 17 years ago and its Dean, motu proprio, claims 
that the school “ gives a full four-year course, the first two 
years of which are covered by the same course as medical 
students take,” the British School of Osteopathy has 
apparently made no progress at all in the estimation of the 
British Osteopathic Association since the date of that debate. 
It remains unrecognized by the American colleges, which 
thus aspire to retain indefinitely a monopoly in the preparation 
of osteopaths. 

In point of fact, the Osteopaths Registration Bill in its 
present form may be justly described as an American ramp, 
revealing in every line its American paternity, which, indeed, 
has been specifically claimed for it. It is unlikely ever to 
advance beyond its first reading in the House of Commons. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


House of Commoiis. KE. Grauam-Litr.e. 


[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.| 
Six,—Exigencies of space no doubt required the omission of 
certain paragraphs in my letter which you were good enough 
to publish last week. There was, however, a matter of some 
importance dealt with in the omitted paragraphs, and I shall 
be grateful if you will give me this further opportunity of 
pointing out that your Medical Correspondent was in error in 
stating that Sir Herbert Barker, “ without any academic 
training, and without the passing of any examination,” had 
been granted a degree in osteopathy by an American College. 

As I was responsible for persuading the Kirksville College 
of Osteopathy to offer Sir Herbert an honorary degree—a 
common enough procedure even with British Universities in 
the case of men who have acquired distinction—I should 
point out that the offer was conditional ; if your correspondent 
had read my book he would have noticed that one of the 
conditions was that Sir Herbert should pay a visit to the 
College and demonstrate his technique. This he has never 
done, and he does not, therefore, hold a degree from the 
American College in question.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Wirrip A, STREETER, 

71 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 


[Vo the Editor of Tur Specraror.| 

S1r,-—-Mr. Streeter’s letter, which appeared in your last number, 
so effectively answers itself that only the fear of appearing 
discourteous impels me to rob your readers of even a few lines 
of the space at your and their disposal. His method of con- 
troversy, moreover, does not encourage that spirit of tolerance 
and openmindedness which dictated my article, and_I hope was 
embodied in it. 

Mr. Streeter says that, in quoting from his book, I have 
misrepresented the osteopathic position. He agrees that I 
have quoted him accurately ; but he suggests that I might 
have quoted, from other parts of his book, statements which 


would have conveyed an exactly opposite impression. On 
this I will not comment, beyond admitting its accuracy. He 


pleads, also, that it is a little unfair to quote from his book as 
though it were a text-book, to be taken seriously ; whereas, in 
fact, it is “* but a popular exposition of osteopathy, a state- 
ment of principles, and a manifesto to the public.” As such I 
read it; and it was to the public that my article, embodying 
extracts from his book, was addressed. If the Bill for the 
registration and regulation of osteopathy is not purposed to 
vive new privileges to, and to raise the status of, osteopaths, 
it is difficult to explain the zeal displayed by the members of 
the cult in its promotion. In the appendix to the Bill, I read 
that the practice of osteopathy is to include “ diseases of ner- 
vous system, psychiatry, alimentary tract, heart and vascular 
system, genito-urinary diseases, ductless glands and metabo- 
lism, infectious diseases, syphilis,” and practically every 
other branch of orthodox medicine and surgery. 
Considering the magnitude of the claims, it surely is not 
unreasonable that responsible people should demand, before 
giving officia! recognition to a novel system of therapy, a little 
more evidence of scientific validity than is afforded by a defin- 
able number of accepted * cures “paralleled by half the 
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eults and -isms in or out of Christendom. If the science on 
which osteopathic practice is based is typified by the long 
passages from the writings of Mr. M. A. Lane, the late Pro- 
fessor of Pathology in the Kirksville School of Osteopathy, 
eomplacently and ingenuously quoted by Mr. Streeter in his 
book, then, indeed, is responsible hesitation justified. In the 
course of my article, speaking of two recent books by osteo- 
paths, I referred to one of them as “more scientific” than the 
other. Needless to say, my comparison was between the aims 
and structure of the books—and was not intended to reflect on 
the professional skill of either of the writers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your MEpiIcAL CORRESPONDENT. 


FLYING IN PEACE AND WAR 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 

S1r,—In his article, ““ Flying in Peace and War,” in the last 
issue of The Spectator, Col. Moore-Brabazon contends that an 
International Air Force would “stop the ascendancy and 
bullying of any Power in the world,” and that ** it only wants 
the internationalizing of these war machines (military air- 
craft) to lead to a stable world peace.” 

In my humble judgement such a Force, of itself, definitely 
could not serve this purpose, for the simple reason that it 
could only function effectively, indeed, could only function at 
all, when working in close conjunction with co-operative land 
and sea forces. Thus a fundamental requirement of an 
International Air Force would be a large number of secure 
aerodromes, which had uninterrupted and unmenaced access 
to sources of supply ; and such aerodromes, whether inland or 
upon the coast, would presumably have to be leased to the 
League by the various nations, any one of whom might one 
day have to be submitted to coercive action ! 

An International Air Force would continually need replace- 
ments of fuel, oil, stores, machinery, munitions and personnel, 
all of which would thus have to reach the aerodromes over 
the territory of nations which, either singly or in combination, 
might be in conflict with the League. Furthermore, for the 
protection of coast-wise shipping and seaports, a large pro- 
portion of the International Air Force, composed of seaplanes 
and flying-boats, would have to be based upon the coast. 

What would be the situation, therefore, in certain even- 
tualities ? Simply this, that any one of the principal Naval 
Powers in the Mediterranean—most certainly two of them in 
combination—if in conflict with the League and unopposed 
by a League navy, could demolish every one of those bases 
with impunity, and at the same time hold to ransom the 
merchant shipping of lesser nations. 

There is another, and I fear insuperable, difficulty that 
would present itself today if any practical attempt were made 
by Member States to form an International Air Force (or 
force of all arms, for that matter). Both France and we 
ourselves are obliged to maintain national air forces, no less 
than national land and sea forces, to secure our Far Eastern 
possessions against possible attack by non-member States. 
It is, I think, extremely unlikely that the rest of Europe 
would agree to our having such national air forces, the 
personnel and aircraft of which would probably far outnumber 
our contributions to the International Air Force. 

For these and other reasons, therefore, it is useless, I fear, 
to think of an International Air Force, operating alone, as a 
possible instrument for the purpose in view. For the proper 
fulfilment of that purpose, namely, the enforcement of the 
mandates of the League, an International Police Force of all 
arms would be essential and it is not idle, I trust, to hope and 
work for such an enlarged conception of international, as 
distinguished from national, obligations as would make the 
realization of such a World Police Force possible.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. A. POWELL. 


[To the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.]} 

Sir,—It is with reluctance that one attacks any concrete 
proposal aimed at lessening the danger in which civilization 
at present stands. But Colonel Moore-Brabazon’s suggestion 
for reducing the “ civil” air menace by creating a divergence 
between civil and military types of aircraft, subordinating 
the former to the latter, is open to serious objections. 

In the first place, would Germany, demanding equality and 
security, ke likely to accept a measure which, by making 
practically useless for war purposes her only means of aerial 


———S=, 
offensive, would so transparently convert the fiction of he 
position as an aerially unarmed Power surrounded by Stiend 
nations into approximate (and quite unjustifiable) fact 9 

Secondly, Colonel Moore-Brabazon points out that sing 
counter-offensive is the only “* defence ” against aerial atta, 
the “ anly reply to one big Air Force is another.” But 
projecting the (to him) unpalatable possibility of an si 
national air police firmly into the dim future, he shelves this 
problem altogether ; and his suggestion thus neither abolishes 
fear (for civil populations will have no less fear of enormous 
and obviously dangerous Air Forces than of civil fleets whose 
potentialities are uncertain), nor lessens the likelihood of war 

Thirdly, it is hard to see how the suggested step is to 
“further the development of civil aviation,” resulting jn 
“nothing but good to all nations concerned,” when it jx 
deliberately designed to restrict the “ performance ” of iyi] 
aircraft. Flying is as yet a much more dangerous means of 
transport than any other, its manifest advantage being greater 
swiftness. Your contributor’s attempt to justify lessening 
this advantage on grounds of financial expediency strikes g 
detached observer as slightly ludicrous. 

Facing the issue straightforwardly, it becomes plain that 
only by the abolition of military aircraft and the international. 
izing of civil aviation, can civilization be ensured any measur 
of security. And this scheme, which has been proved to bé 
technically and financially not only feasible but probably 
advantageous, and has already been aecepted by more than 
half the Air Commission at Geneva as the only plan likely to hk 
ultimately satisfactory, should both satisfy Germany and 
avert an otherwise almost inevitable nightmare race in ajr 
armaments. 

Is there any reason why, instead of dissipating energy on 
searching for ‘‘ new angles of vision” and compromises that 
cannot be equally effective, a strong effort should not be made 
to get this proposal, the internationalizing of civil aviation 
together with the abolition of military aircraft, embodied 
definitely by the British Government in the Draft Convention? 
—l am, Sir, &c., Frances M. Coitrys, 


SELF-CONTROL OR BIRTH CONTROL? 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 


Sir,—In a letter appearing in your last issue, Canon Lyttelton 


in a denunciation of contraception says that the “ very 
costly form of self-control can be faced in reliance on the 
Divine help ... * Abstinence does no one harm if he is 
strong enough.’” May I invite Canon Lyttelton to. mention 
any authority or book which recommends absolute and 
indefinite abstinence from sexual relations when for proper 
reasons it would be wrong to allow another birth ? 

Canon Lyttelton cannot cite his own book, The Christian 
and Birth Control, for there he tells with approval this story: 
“ After two children were born the physician told the wile 
that another child would probably be fatal to her.” % 
husband and wife practised continence. This proved bad for 
the husband, so he asked his Vicar’s advice, which was, 
not self-control, but “come together again and leave the 
issue in God’s hands.”? The wife in due course died in child: 
birth. And Canon Lyttelton approves the Vicar’s comment: 
““The way he bore it was a signal instance of the power of 
a true Christian.” But two children were left motherless 
because their father would not practise self-control and was 
told not to. 

Nor can Canon Lyttelton cite the teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Chureh, because it also does not teach absolute 
self-control in such cases. The Pope himself allows the 
use of the so-called ‘‘ safe period.”” Roman Catholic moral 
theology allows also several methods of deliberate birth- 
control which may prevent the sex-act from resulting in 
birth. If Canon Lyttelton doubts this, let him read The 
Morality of Birth Control, by “A Priest of the Church of 
England,” or Marriage, Children and God, by Mr. Claud 
Mullins, or Roman Catholic Methods of Birth Control, by 
Dr. Marie Stopes. 

There are thousands of cases where further births would 
be wrong. But the trouble with those who oppose contra 
ception on religious grounds is that they will not be cot- 
sistent. They talk vaguely about continence and self-control, 


but when difficult situations arise, they always resort to 


subterfuges—even approving the wanton deaths of mothers. 
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that is why people will not read the journal that Canon 
yttelton refers to in his letter. It is intellectually dishonest. 
so I hope Canon Lyttelton will answer my question.—I am, 


sir, &C., REALIST. 


THE FUTURE OF THE DRINK TRADE 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectrator.] 
Sin,—It is all very well for Mr. J. J. Mallon to say that Dr. 
salter took into aceount all relevant considerations in com- 
v4 his Bermondsey drink figures. “This is a light and 
airy Way of brushing aside a criticism for which he has no 
adequate reply. How could. Dr. Salter, short of asking every 
consumer Where he or she lived, separate the amount drunk 
jn Bermondsey by those living within the area from the 
amount consumed in Bermondsey by those simply passing 
through it ? 
Dr. Salter’s figures must have been mere estimates, and, as 
everyone knows in questions of this kind, the value of esti- 
mates vary according to the personal opinions of those who 
compile them. Dr. Salter is an ardent advocate of teetotalism. 
Your correspondent, in a similar airy way, casts doubt on 
the value of oificial figures for drunkenness in Carlisle and 
elsewhere, and prefers *‘ authoritative local evidence.” May 
Ipoint out that if either a teetotaller or a consumer goes to 
any town, interviews his friends ‘and people with similar 
habits and prejudices, he will get exactly the kind of evidence 
he requires? Official figures, on the other hand, are not 
subjected to prejudices, and these prove conclusively that 
Carlisle under ‘* public control” is no better than anywhere 
ese—I am, Sir, &ce., R. G. Fire. 


ARCHITECTURE AND ELECTRICITY 
[To the Editor of Tue Srrcrator.] 
Si,—I should like to point out to your correspondent, Sir 

Gerald Grove (who writes under the above revised heading 
in your interesting Christmas Number), that architects will be 
the first to advise their clients to use electric power for light 
and power when it is available at an economic rate. The 
experience of most architects is that owing to the cost of in- 
stallation the provisions for outlets (Sir Gerald Grove’s defi- 
nition) are always cut down. Obviously, the more points of 
contact for light and power you can have in a building the 
better, but what has this to do with architecture-? In do- 
mestic work plugs seem the ideal, and the extra cost of having 
at least one on each of the four walls of a room is saved in 
consumption of current. The usual central diffusion of light 
is wasteful in current and needs much shading not to be un- 
pleasant, whilst plugs ensure light where it is needed and the 
interchange of fittings. The possibilities of lighting by elec- 
tricity are only just beginning to be realized, and economies 
in the first cost of installation lead to waste in the consump- 
tion of current. Lighting in modern buildings should be 
diffused from definitely arranged points in the design and not 
from noticeably designed fittings, except where decorative 
eflects in lighting are aimed at. Moveable fittings for con- 
centrated light only seem required. 

The process of controlling scientific power into agreeable 
forms is astonishingly slow. It takes time even to supplant 
the familiar pendant of a period that used another method 
of illumination.—I am, Sir, &c., 

East Meon, Hants. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Your special pleading for the restoration of the cuts to 
the teachers is not justified by the facts. 

Under the Burnham Scale III the increases in their salaries 
were prodigious. A head teacher’s salary of £160 in 1914 
became £429 13s. 4d. in 1922. A certificated teacher's salary 
of £120 in 1914 became £289 15s. 2d. in 1922. An uncerti- 
ficated teacher's salary of £57 17s. 7d. in 1914 became £151 in 
1922, These were reduced by 5 per cent. in 1925 to £408 3s., 
£275 4s. 8d., and £148 9s. respectively. Then the 10 per cent. 
cut of 1931 reduced them to £367 6s. 9d., £247 14s. 3d., and 
#129 2s, 2d. respectively. 

Thus, they were receiving salaries today of £367 6s. 9d., 
£247 14s. 8d., and £129 2s. 2d. in place of the pre-War salaries 
of £160, £120 and £57 17s. 7d. respectively. 


P. Moritrey Horpenr. 





** It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good.” The Great 
War was an ill wind, but it has puffed up the teachers’ salaries 
enormously. 

Instead of restoring the cut of 1931, it looks as if there ought 
to be several more cuts of at least 10 per cent. each.—I am, 
Sir, &c., TAXPAYER. 


THE LINES OF LATITUDE 
[To the Editor of Tne SPEcTATOR.] 

Str,—In your issue of June 16th, Mr. John Pullen, in his 
amusing article on the Everyman edition of The Elements of 
Euclid makes the somewhat extraordinary statement : 

“But consider two lines of latitude, it will hardly be objected 
that they are not straight; they are as straight as anything is 
capable of being on a globular planet.” 
No seaman can read these lines without taking exception to 
such a distortion of the truth. The nearest approach to a 
straight line that may be drawn on a sphere is necessarily 
an arc of a great circle, and with the exception of the Equator 
itself the parallels of latitude are most decidedly not great 
circles ; in fact, they are ‘ small circles.” 

This is not so immediately apparent in the latitude from 
which I write (9 degs. S.), but should be very obvious indeed 
on the parallel 51 degs. N. to the most superficial observer. 
A simple little experiment with a schoolroom globe and a piece 
of cotten will convince anyone of this. Hold an end of the 
cotton in each hand and stretch it between two points on any 
parallel except those in very low latitudes. It will be seen 
that the cotton does not lie along the line, but that the 
middle of it tends towards the polar regions ; that is, it lies 
along an are of a great circle. If this are is continued right 
around the globe it will divide that globe into two com- 
pletely equal halves, so that it is almost permissible to say 
that we have here one straight line enclosing two areas, 
instead of as in Mr. Pullen’s example two alleged straight 
lines enclosing one area.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Ketch * Veimauri,’ Port Moresby. 


CAP OF MAINTENANCE 

| To the Editor of Tue Spectator. ] 
Sir,—-It may interest your contributor Janus to know 
there is an explanation of the above in the Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable, by Dr. Brewer. It is as follows : 


“A cap of dignity anciently belonging to the rank of duke ; 
the fur cap of the Lord Mayor of London, worn on days of state ; 
a cap carried before the British sovereigns at their coronation. 
Maintenance here means defence.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


KK. ¥. Caawa 


JOHN BAILLIE, 


* SPECTATORS ” FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprcrator. | 
Str,—Encouraged by Mr. St. John Ervine’s picture in your 
Christmas number of unemployed men reading The Spectator 
in public libraries, I should like to give some working-man, 
unemployed or otherwise, the chance to read The Spectator 
in his own home. I am only a visitor to this country, so 
eannot choose for myself, but I should be much obliged if 
you would deputize for me. The man I should pick would 
be a genuine, not too “ intellectual” representative of his 
class, with some political influence amongst his friends. On 
the basis of your offer of £1 to new subscribers for the first 
year, I am willing to pay for The Spectator to be sent to six 
recipients at my expense for the next 12 months. I hope 
each of them might be asked to undertake to pass on his copy 
to one or more of his friends. I cannot extend the offer over 
a longer period than a year, but I would add this, that if the 
recipients should be able and sufficiently interested to pay 
half the ordinary annual subscription (30s.) for the second 
year, I would pay half the cost (15s.) for three of them if 
The Spectator would do the same for the other three. You, 
of course, have my name and address, but I prefer to subscribe 

myself simply Scotus. 

[We warmly welcome this generous offer. Six working 
men of the type suggested above are being nominated through 
a competent agency, which would, no doubt, be prepared to 
assist further in this way if any other readers of The Spectator 
should feel stimulated by Scotus’s example. The Spectator 
itself will certainly do its suggested part regarding the second 
year.—Ep. The Spectator.] 
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A Charming Companionship 


By J. A. SPENDER 


Asquitn’s letters to Margot—of which some have been pub- 
lished in his biography and more may be seen by a future 
generation—are likely to be his title to rank among the great 
letter-writers. For colour, richness, and passionate emotion 
touched with the grand style, they are scarcely to be matched 
among modern examples. But the letters to Hilda—the lady 
correspondent of this book*—written late in life reveal 
another side of him which was part of his highly original 
make-up. In these we see him escaping from the turmoil of 
the big world into a little world peopled by his favourite 
authors and governed by his own literary and intellectual 
D.O.R.A. In this world he must have a companion, and by 
preference a simple and unsophisticated one with a sharp 
literary scent, whom he can lead in his own paths and engage 
in gentle argument without Parliamentary brawling. The 
lady—Mrs. Harrisson, as may be discovered from the official 
biography, where the story of this friendship is told—admir- 
ably fits the part, and though her side of the argument is not 
given, we may surmise that she was in her own way a ready 
and skilful pupil. With her he can throw off all the solemni- 
ties, make frank avowal of preferences and prejudices, which, 
if the clever young people were listening, would draw down 
fire from the modern heavens. There could be no better 
editor of a selection of such letters than Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy. His introduction is just right, and he enters 
thoroughly into the spirit of a charming companionship. 

Politics oceasionally creep in, but in general Asquith shuts 
the door on them, when he takes up his pen to write to his 
friend. Within a week of his passing from Downing Street 
he is writing from Walmer, rejoicing in “ the relief from the 
daily stream of boxes and telegrams,” and looking out en 
the vast crowd of shipping in the Downs. <A week later he 
is at “The Wharf,” putting his books in order, reading a 
book called Shakespeare's England, and Stow’s Survey of 
London, with “some dips into Heraldry and browsings in 
the Ship of Fooles—written by an old monk called Barclay 
just on the eve of the Reformation,” but not inappropriate 
to these times. Books and literary tastes now become the 
main theme. The lady must read Lockhart’s Scoft, all seven 
volumes, from cover and cover and unabridged. She is to 
learn Greek, and may begin on Gilbert Murray’s Euripides, 
She is encouraged to persevere with Bishop Wilkins (Bishop 
of Chester 1614-1674), whom he declares to be the real 
founder of the Royal Society. Asquith had a strong taste 
for theology and theologians, especially those who were 
forgotten and eccentric. His correspondent must look into 
the origins of the Nicene Creed, read Gibbon and not be 
shocked by his Paganism. He advises her to leave the 
Epistles alone and go back to the Gospels, though for his 
own part he finds “‘a very occasional dose of St. Pau 
interesting and stimulating.” She is to persevere with 
Milton, though he. quotes Dr. Johnson's saying of Paradise 
Lost, ““no one wishes it’ were longer.” 

He is never prostrate before the great idols. A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, though full of beautiful things, is a * silly 
story ”; Othello lacks motive and subtlety ; Lear's ‘ Never, 
never” is almost the most tragic thing in Shakespeare. 
Sir Thomas Browne is one of his high models, ‘“‘ no such 
English has been written since.” His tastes in literature are 
traditional, even Victorian; I myself well remember his 
contempt for the young moderns who dismissed Tennyson 
with a sneer. He had * Ulysses” by heart, and advises his 
correspondent to learn it. Browning too comes into his 
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prescribed course, and neither Carlyle nor Matthew Amol 
are to be neglected. But Borrow only in strict moderation 
“There is no harm in the Bible in Spain, but I hope A 
won't join (with Birrell and others) the sect of the Borroviang,” 
But he was scarcely behind Birrell as a Johnsonian ; Boswell 
he rather oddly calls ‘‘ most remunerative reading.” Jy 
1917 he “found lying about” a copy of Macaulay’s Essays 
and read it on a train journey both coming and going, “y 
hadn't taken a dose of him for years ; my admiration of his 
knowledge and style (with all its patent effects) grew wit) 





each page. If only anyone could write like that now! 
Read over again his Essay on Ranke’s Iistory of the Popes ; 
it is worth a Jew’s ransom.” 

His favourite novelists vary with moods and times. At one 
moment Rhoda Broughton is in high favour, at another 
Dumas, at another he is reading Scott, conscientiously and 
rather critically. Trollope always was in season, Jane 
Austen passim, and, as we know from his daughter's moving 
account of the retreat from Paisley, P. G. Wodehouse was y 
life-line in a sea of trouble. He struggles valiantly with the 
moderns, but with no great success. 

Music, excepting always Gilbert and Sullivan—‘‘the only 
form of music that has ever given me real pleasure "—he 
accepted with respectful incomprehension. ‘ Last night we 
had (what, thank God, is rare with us) a musical evening,” 
Not so rare, unless memory deceives, but his family were 
merciful. Dogs moved him to a whimsical impatience, and 
he would have it that both Shakespeare and Goethe detested 
dogs : 

“As you know I am hopelessly and unconvertibly anti-Crasher 
(his correspondent’s bull-terrier) and all his kind—more especially 
inside a humane and civilised home. Not that they are much 
more tolerable outside. I was delighted to find this passage the 
other day in one of Macaulay’s Letters (after he had just come in 
from a country walk with two charming young women and a 
dog): ‘ How odd that people of sense should find any pleasure in 
being accompanied by a beast who is always spoiling conversation’.” 
So much for Crasher and his tribe. 

There are public men who so take on a dramatic public 

personality as to lose all private individuality. Asquith was 
never one of these. We see him in this correspondence as he 
was always behind the scenes—affectionate, whimsical, 
original, with a keen eye for all queer characters and oddities 
in life and literature-—he would have made an ideal editor of 
Notes and Queries—a man of quick sympathy, fundamentally 
kind and generous, but by no means suffering fools gladly. 
Sudden, sharp, revealing judgements jump to the surface on 
oeeasions. *‘* The only thing that will be new to most people,” 
he says of the correspondence between himself and Mr. Lloyd 
George in December, 1916, 
“Gs that Ll. G. insisted on Balfour going and that I refused to 
part with him ; for which I was rewarded by his being, two days 
after, the first of the Tories to go over to LI. G., for whom he has 
jackalled ever since.” 

Of Foch he says: 

“T had a little conversation with him, and I thought he talked 
a lot of nonsense about Germany sinking never to rise again, &¢. 
‘Quel dommage (as Talleyrand said of Napoleon. not as soldier, 
but as Emperor) que les soldats soient si mal élevés.’ ” 

These ebullitions may be made to look formidable, if 
collected in a heap, but they were scattered over years, and 
are the human rebound to an intimate friend from the almost 
inhuman magnanimity which he practised on most occasions. 

In the end we find him back in the Greek Anthology 
comparing notes with his correspondent on Greek words and 
phrases. He has been called “ the last of the Romans” ; he 
was also among public men the last or one of the last of the 
Greeks, 
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Taking Up The Collection 


Gold, Unemployment and Capitalism. By T. E. Gregory. 
(P. S. King. 12s.) 

Ir has been well said that the day of large comprehensive 
treatises on political economy is over. It is no longer 
incumbent upon every professor to justify his position by 
the production of a huge tome in which he puts in different 
words the doctrine that he holds in common with his fellows 
over ninety per cent. of the field, and buries in obscure 
corners of it his own distinctive shades of opinion, methods 
of analysis, and concrete addition to knowledge, so that 
only an expert with plenty of leisure can discover it. 

The basic principles remain, but their objective expression 
changes very rapidly, and ninety-five per cent. of public atten- 
tion is naturally focussed upon that ten per cent. of the area 
where change is most rapid, policy is in doubt, and the art, or 
human application of the science, is a composite of passions 
and politics and prejudices and psychologies, such that 
differences of opinion are naturally as great as those of 
doctors on obscure conditions, or even of lawyers on very 
obvious ones. Our professional exponents therefore best 
serve their generation in contributions of definite and limited 
scope addressed to particular types of men and mind, at 
moments of maximum intensity of attention—varying 
concoctions of thought made of tried material but com- 
pounded for the immediate need, and ‘‘ hot from the oven.” 

That such ‘“‘ephemera” need not be slipshod, or superficial, 

or lacking in massive fundamentals, is abundantly shown by 
Professor Gregory’s collection of eighteen papers in Gold, 
Unemployment and Capitalism. While the learned pro- 
fessional men may now do their best work in articles, addresses, 
named lectures, and even in evidence before Commissions, 
there is the drawback that these tend quickly to become 
hard to locate without very conscious effort, or to preserve, 
and may easily be missed altogether by a considerable 
section. Thus, an article in that excellent quarterly The 
Manchester School, assuming the best circulation that it 
can expect, or in the American Economic Review, may remain 
unknown even to energetic and wide readers. The professor 
who brings these contributions together, after they have 
served a particular purpose and a special audience and before 
they have lost their relevance and topicality, has no need 
to apologize—he is discharging a plain duty. This, unless he 
is to drop back in treatises, is the only way we may see the 
whole man and judge his stature and his coherence. It 
may have the disadvantage that there are lacunae, not in 
his thoughts but between the concreted aggregations of them ; 
that there are time differences of judgement and tonal 
differences of exposition ; that he is more often attempting 
to peer forwards as well as expound backwards, and so 
exposes himself more to the ex post facio wiseacres. 
_ But the advantages of studying instructed comment® and 
analysis in the making, and much more in the concrete, are 
abundantly clear in Professor Gregory’s volume, and the draw- 
backs, in his case, are at a minimum, for his thought moves 
steadily and conservatively and does not oscillate with every 
wind of circumstance. In fact, some may say that he is intel- 
lectually nervous of change and tends not to want to shift 
his ground until it is, if not untenable, at least uncom- 
fortable. For example, a free admission now that we were 
always in difficulties with the resumption of the gold standard 
in 1925 (owing to a lack of equilibrium with world prices) 
would not have been made as freely near that date, as by 
some others. But the fairest thing we can say about his 
general outlook is that if we had to name a British exponent 
at any particular date, who would most ably present the 
average highly-instructed expert opinion—perhaps a trifle 
to the right of it—we could name Professor Gregory without 
the slightest. risk of being “ let down.” 

There is an opening group of six contributions on “ Gold ” 
(from 1980 to 1933)—maldistribution, causes of gold move- 
ments, the gold standard, and the future of the pound-- 
taken together, an imposing array, mostly in the key of the 
moment. (There is attributed to this author the statement 
that, in future, books on currency will have to be published 
on the loose-leaf principle!) Two articles on America and 
two on central banking, three on international trade follow. 
The last group of five, under the general title “* Unemploy- 


‘ment and Capitalism,” contain much trenchant common 


sense, worthy of his own old teacher, Professor Cannan, but 
with a modern edge to it. It includes his British Association 
address on “ Rationalization and Technological Unemploy- 
ment,” but most notably perhaps his last contribution, 
“An Economist Looks at Planning”’—in my judgement 
probably the best thing he has ever done, when presentation, 
brevity, cogency and grip upon fundamentals in unequivocal 
language, are all taken into account. It presents clearly the 
real dilemmas in front of large socialization and, while much 
might be expanded, little can essentially be added. I, for 
one, 2m grateful to Professor Gregory for this solid con- 
tribution to economic literature. J. C. Sram. 


The Great Incompatibles 


The Queen and Mr. Gladstone 1880-1898. Edited by Philip 
Guedalla. (Hodder and Stoughton. 25s.) 

In this second volume of The Queen and Mr. Gladstone, the 
correspondence between these two great but wholly incom- 
patible personages comes to an end. ‘Three-quarters of the 
documents contained in it are now published for the, first 
time, and cover the period from when Gladstone took office 
in 1880 till when he finally resigned in 1894. Many of 
them, as must be the case in so voluminous a dossier, are of 
very slight historical importance. Many of them only 
furnish fresh evidence (when there was, perhaps, quite 
sufficient already) of the lamentable friction between the 
Queen and one of the most loyal and zealous Ministers who 
ever served her, but the two correspondents have now grown 
to such gigantic stature among the significant English figures 
of the nineteenth century that this profusion of detail may 
well be justified: even a telegram from the Queen saying 
no more than “ How is Mrs. Gladstone?” is not out of 
place as contributing to the psychological situation which is 
the main interest of the book. 

Mr. Philip Guedalla recognizes that, and in his masterly 
introduction, which is so admirable a compass to steer by 
through this welter of censure and disagreement and reproofs 
and replies, he heads his sections “* Estrangement,” “ Arm’s 
Length ” and “ Antipathy.” No doubt he is right-in putting 
his finger on Disraeli as a provocative agent and instigator 
of antipathy, and his influence, or, at any rate, his effect 
on the Queen when he took office in 1874 was consciously 
directed towards that end. Whether, in the attainment of it, 
he was guilty of such unscrupulousness as has been attributed 
to him in insinuations against Gladstone’s character, Mr. 
Guedalla does not enquire, for his business is with docu- 
mentary evidence. 

_ But Disraeli’s astuteness was most potent, not in attacking 
his rival but in ingratiating himself with the “ kindest of 
mistresses.”” He administered flattery in ever increasing 
doses: he brought the control of the Suez Canal to her 
as a personal gift :. when she presented him with her Journal 
of a Life in the Highlands he spoke to her as “‘ we authors ” : 
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then with. an-inspired audacity he hailed her as Titania who 
from Osborne, out of a rosy cloud, dropped primroses on him. 
Never had she had such a Prime Minister: the weight 
of public affairs which, she often said, almost crushed her, 
took on a buoyant lightness under his spell: never had 
Sovereignty been so easy a yoke since the days when Albert 
sat at her side. She had someone to lean on once more, some- 
one who perfectly understood her. She began to see with his 
eyes: his political opponents were hers, and chief of them 
was that dreadful Mr. Gladstone, in whom “she never 
COULD have the slightest particle of confidence again.” 
There he was, stumping the country, attacking her Prime 
Minister’s policy in the most outrageous way when his sense 
of: patriotism ought to have made him abstain from all 
criticism, preaching a crusade, no less, against the Turks. 
He was a monster, perhaps he was mad. How right was 
Lord Beaconsfield to say that he was worse than the Bul- 
garian atrocities, and how wicked of Mr. Gladstone to say 
that Lord Beaconsfield was an “ artful dodger.” 

It followed that when the Liberals came into power in 1880, 
the Queen considered it a national disaster, and to crown all 
she found herself compelled to ask him to form a Ministry, 
for both Lord Hartington and Lord Granville told her that 
he was the only possible Prime Minister. But she had the 
deepest distrust of him and neither politically nor personally 
could he please her. 


Sometimes she seemed to be aware that she was unfair to 
him for she recorded in her Journal (apropos of her new 
Government) that she regretted ‘‘ how oversensitive and ir- 
ritable and how uncontrollable my temper is when annoyed 
and hurt.” Certainly he had not got Lord Beaconsfield’s 
dexterity in dealing with her: when she declined to make Sir 
Garnet Wolseley a peer, he went on arguing until she told 
him that ‘“‘she hoped he would not press this any further.” 
Beaconsfield would have dropped it until he had made her 
believe that she had thought of it herself. Or, on a cruise, 
he landed at Copenhagen without asking her permission : 
“* she was very much surprised to say the least.” Then came 
more serious matters : Khartoum fell, and though the Queen 
had approved the steps taken for its relief, she telegraphed 
en clair instead of in cipher to Gladstone that “ all this might 
have been prevented and many precious lives saved by earlier 
action.” 


So it goes on with continual carpings and upbraidings. 
She reminded him of the day when he was sworn in 
as a member of Sir R. Peel’s admirable Conservative 

xovernment. She called him to book for the conduct of Sir 
Charles Dilke and “ blind’? Mr. Fawcett in not voting for 
the annuity Parliament granted to one of her sons: that was 
an effectual bar against their ever attaining Cabinet rank, 
She complained to him without effect about Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches till she gave it up and sent him a message that he 
must be as tired of receiving her remonstrances as she of 
making them. She told him: ‘“ you entirely overlook the 
moral effect of so hasty a change of policy . . . no Government 
can be carried on if Ministers have no fixed principles.”? One 
can easily understand her dissatisfaction with him, for she 
believed and said ** He will ruin the country if he can,” and 
Mr. Gladstone's policy with regard to Ireland and the House 
of Lords was, from her point of view, well calculated to do so. 


Much of her original prejudice against him, as Mr. Guedalla 
points out, was incited by Disraeli, but in his last two Minis- 
tries she regarded him as a definite danger to the realm and 
her distrust of him was more than intelligible. But she did 
not, like the Prince of Wales, acknowledge that he was con- 
scientious and of unshakeable loyalty, and this continual 
censure became, just as intelligibly, intolerable to him. It 
was no wonder that when, in 1894, she accepted his final 
resignation of office without a word of regret or of gratitude for 
the devotion of a long life-time, he bitterly compared their 
parting to that of his own with an unsympathetic mule which 
had carried him on a tour round Sicily and towards which he 
could not get up the smallest shred of feeling : he could neither 
like nor love it. ‘* What that Sicilian mule was to me, I have 
been to the Queen, and that fortnight or three weeks are 
represented by 52 or 53 years.”’ Yet, on her side, how could 
she fail to be delighted that a great danger to her dominions 
was henceforth impotent ? E. F. BENson, 
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Psycho-analysis and Philosophy | 


New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-analysis. 
Freud. (Hogarth Press and The Institute of Psy 
10s. 6d.) 5 : 


By Sigmun 
cho 


THE writer of introductory treatises on psycho-analysis labours 
under a heavy handicap. Only in a minority of instances may 
he assume that his readers are animated, like Rosa Dartle: 
by a simple desire for information. The convert, for example, 
seeks reinforcement, the sufferer hopes for enlightenment, tha 
sceptic and his first cousin, the fair-minded man, are just: 
barely ready to be convinced, whilst the hostile critic ik 
avowedly out for blood. Added to all this the first move jy 
orientation, so far from guiding the reader towards the 
familiar signposts of rationality gives him a vigorous prod iq 
the direction of unconscious mental function which at firs 
acquaintance is difficult to distinguish from plain lunacy, 

In view of these peculiar difficulties it is scarcely a mattet 
for surprise that no satisfactory introduction to psycho: 
analysis has been written, still less that it has fallen to Freud 
himself to make the most satisfying attempts in this direction! 
Nevertheless, it is to be regretted that Freud has chosen tg 
regard his present volume of essays as a continuation of the 
famous Introductory Lectures given in Vienna 1915-17. It jg 
true he brings up to date his theory of dreams, describes the 
most recent analytical discoveries as to unconscious ego- 
structure and restates the problems of instinct and anxiety 
in terms of the latest clinical researches on these subjects: But 
it would be more accurate to say that the book is a series of 
essays written by a master of exposition on subjects which 
are or should be of deep concern alike to the biologist, thé 
sociologist, the student of psychical research and the political 
or moral reformer. 

In this respect the chapter on dreams with which the book 
opens is perhaps the least valuable. Nevertheless it. gives a 
lucid account of dream structure and function and so prepares 
the reader for the subsequent discussion of dreams and the 
occult. Freud has frequently evinced a strong interest in the 
subject of telepathy and his conclusions may come as a surprise 
to psychical research students. The latter may not feel con- 
vineced by the case material on which Freud grounds his 
belief in telepathy, but at least they must be grateful for his 
suggestions as to the technique of investigation. In brief, he 
holds that by subjecting the phenomena to analytical inter- 
pretation a much stronger case for telepathy can be stated, 
Psycho-analysts have long inclined to the view that the uncon- 
scious systems of one individual can communicate directly 
with the unconscious systems of another : and it is only reason- 
able to suggest that ‘* telepathic ” communications shouldbe 
decoded in terms of those primitive thought processes which 
prevail in unconscious regions, in particular the process of 
symhkolism. In any case it seems likely—as indeed Freud 
himself hints—that in this particular field the most valuable 
results either positive or negative will be obtained from 
observation of ‘* psychical ’”’ phenomena in young children. 

The next three chapters are of peculiar interest to the 
sociologist and reformer. Actually they are concerned with 
the anatomy of the mental apparatus, the nature of instincts 
and of anxiety and the psychology of women. But in tracing 
the origin of mental structures whose function it is to cope 
with primitive aggressive and love impulses, Freud uncovers 
those deep “moral” drives and mechanisms which are 
responsible for so many of man’s apparently “ natural ” pre- 
occupations and diversions and at the same time for most of 
his individual and social peculiarities. The subject matter of 
these chapters is intricate and it is scarcely to be expected that 
the general reader will feel at all convinced, particularly by 
his statement of the problem of instinct. But throughout his 
exposition the author drops a number of remarks which 
prepare the reader for his ultimate pronouncement on 4 
psycho-analytical Weltanschauung. He shows how it is 
possible, indeed, inevitable for the psycho-analyst to study. 
illness, crime, art, religion, magic and science without necess-, 
arily involving himself in any save a limited scientific form, 
of Weltanschauung. ! 

Having brought his subject matter up to date (in which, 
process incidentally he does a little less than justice to some; 
recent English researches on children and adults), Freud then 
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pauses before his climax. Like a prudent accountant he takes 
stock of the therapeutic and research possibilities of psycho- 
Although he holds that psycho-analysis is 


careful to point out exactly where its limitations lie : indeed, 
in the case of the psychoses he is perhaps a trifle too pessi- 
mistic. 

Having thus entered his caveat against the over exacting 
demands of critics and at the same time administered a correc- 
tive to any over-sanguine enthusiasm on the part of his 
adherents, he broaches a question frequently raised in non- 
analytic quarters, viz., whether psycho-analysis leads to any 
particular philosophy of life. It might be thought that to a 
scientist looking back ever a long life spent in examining the 
nature of man, the temptation to formulate a Weltanschauung 
would be almost irresistible. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that a large part of this scrutiny has been devoted to the 
réle played by man’s illusions in maintaining his peace of mind. 
So it is after all not surprising that Freud casts the die in 
favour of a scientific Anschauung, one which limits itself to 
truth and rejects illusions. Doubtless this chapter will pro- 
voke heated, reactions in many quarters: in particular his 
examination of Marxism may convince left-wing journals that 
psycho-analysis is in the pay of capitalism, but.at the least 
they must admit that there is a dramatic quality in the con- 
fession of faith of the founder of a new science. Having 
conceded the limited nature and scope of a scientific Weltan- 
schauung he concludes as follows: ‘‘ Those of our fellowmen 
who are dissatisfied with this state of affairs and who desire 
something more for their peace of mind, may look for it where 
they can find it. We shall not blame them for doing so: but 
we cannot help them and cannot change our own way of 


ee . ” 
thinking on their account. Epwarp GLoveEr. 


Wyndham Lewis as Poet 

One Way Song. By Wyndham Lewis. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue career of Mr..Wyndham_Lewis is.one. of the.most remark- 
able phenomena of our time. Before the War Mr. Lewis had 
a European reputation as leader of the vorticist movement. 
Since the War, although he has painted a great deal, his paint- 
ing seems to have become subsidiary to his writing: He has 
exploited his talent as a draughtsman to the full in his designs 
for covers and decorations for his books. One of the earliest 
of these prose works, Tarr, created a sensation. <A _philo- 
sophical work, Time and Western Man, produced the same 
stir, and when I was at Oxford it was even to be seen on the 
bookshelves of some of the younger and more advanced dons ; 
but we were not encouraged to quote from it in our essays. 
During more recent years, in spite of the three. or four numbers 
of The Enemy magazine, there has been a tendency amongst 
the critics to neglect his work. 

This tendency is perhaps to be explained by the fact that 


_ Mr. Lewis has not hesitated vehemently to attack the critics. 


In spite of the strong visual quality of his prose, all sorts of 
excuses were offered for not reading his books. People said 


' that they were too long, too personal, too concerned with 


abusing obscure literary and artistic cliques. I repeat these 
charges in order to emphasize that One Way Song does not 
offer the least objective for them. 

One can assert immediately of this book that it is nobly 
planned. It contains five separate poems, but they are so 
ordered that the book has not only immense variety, but also 
the strength of a single poem. The first poem, “ Engine 
Room Talk,” which is a burlesque address, to an imaginary 
audience in the terminology of the engine room, is in some ways 
In order to address his audience Mr. 


' Lewis adopts their lingo: but in doing this he achieves his 


satiric purpose, because the use of that lingo is ironic. At the 


; same time the seriousness of the poem is revealed as cramped 


in lines such as the following: and the cramping adds an 
emotional and tragic intensity to that seriousness. 
* But poetry came out first. So I said in my usual tones 


* € Let us consider next how far the Past is our Pigeon! 


: Should we really drive our ploughshare 





without compunction 
across its bones, 

(If we have a ploughshare) or should we leave it (if we can) in its 
proper region ?’ 

And every man-jack of my little chorus shouted, 


“Either no or yes or merely oh /—no byelaw of the classroom but 


was flouted.” 


rs 


The second poem, ‘‘ The Song of the Militant Romanre» 
is a satire on the Kiplingesque school of poets, but at the zi , 
time it reveals further Mr. Lewis's own-poetic aims, So m 
the first two poems serve as a very fitting preparation for the 
two long poems which follow them. 


“If So The Man You Are,” with its Enemy Interlude, jg 
very personal confession, in spite of its violent satire, the 
subject ‘matter of all these poems is, in the profoundest mi 
serious.. The discipline of poetry has also corrected some of 
the excesses of which one may legitimately complain some. 
times in Mr. Lewis’s prose. There is no repetition in this 
book, no element of purely destructive hatred. In the 30th 
Canto of “ If So The Man You Are,” the Enemy attack jg a 
its most personal : 


“T seem to note a roman profile bland, 
I hear the drone from out the cactus land: 
That must be the poet of the Hollow Men: 
The lips seem bursting with a deep’ Amen.” 


Besides being very good satire, this picture would be vivid 
even if we did not know whose it was. 


Mr. Lewis's satire is constructive, because while it is destroy. 
ing one attitude we feel that it is capable at the same time of 
creating or sustaining an opposite. In this respect it js 
strongly contrasted with Mr. Auden’s satire. Mr. Auden hay 
the gift of writing buffoon poetry which forms a counter-part 
to his serious poetry. In this buffoon poetry any attitude 
which he ridicules he seems also to adopt, but he adopts it in 
a fashion which makes it seems ridiculous. The weakness of 
this is that after reading a certain number of pages of sucha 
play as the recently..published Dance of Death, one has the 
feeling that any attitude which he chose to adopt would 
necessarily be a parody of itself: which explains why his 
introduction of Karl Marx into the last page of his book was 
so disliked by a Communist daily. The paper in question would 
indeed find even more to dislike in One Way Song, but for 
very different reasons. In so far as these poems show a 
political tendency, that tendency is faszist. I do not see any 
other interpretation of these lines : 


Tf so the man you are, your leaders gone, 

. Can you survive into an age of irom’? : 
In this political cockpit who can you face ? 
Yours must become a very lowly place. 
Against the grain, we henceforth must discount 
This sleepy people petted and ‘ all found.’ 
Unless, unless, a class of leaders comes, 
To move it from its latter-day doldfums.” 


One Way Song is full of dislike for democracy and democratic 
ideas. But it is difficult to label Mr. Lewis, because his scom 
for the whole caravan of popular ideas and popular philosophy, 
for creative evolution, the van of Progress, relativity, the 
expanding universe, and racial equality takes him so far that 
it easily includes the Greater Britain. 

In fact, Mr. Lewis remains inveterately the Enemy : and 
of enemies, he seems to me the one whom it is most possible 
to respect. His whole book is stamped with a passionate 
egotism. But a passionate egotism is the only kind of egotism 
that is not ultimately flippant and obscene, like the egotism of 
Shaw. Indeed, whilst I find myself violently opposed to 
Mr. Lewis’s fascist tendencies, they do not disgust me, % 
does the disguised fascism of Shaw and Wells, who cannot 
resist admiring the limelit efficiency of the corporate state. 


One Way Song is a didactic poem, and part of its excellence 
is that it assumes a very real responsibility. That is to say, 
its teaching is not confined to the contexts of the poem itself. 
It is a teaching that could also be related in prose, but which 
by an extraordinary achievement Mr. Lewis has made fat 
more impressive in his verse. For this reason it is a poem 
which is of great interest even to those who do not usually 
read contemporary poetry. Those who like poetry will take 
serious pleasure in Mr. Lewis's jocular and_ beautifully 
expressed claim : 

“T can stand toe to toe with Chapman—or 

With Humbert Wolfe or Kipling or Tagore! 

I link my arm with the puff-armlets of Sweet Will, 

I march in step with Pope, support Churchill. 

The tudor song blossoms again when [ speak. 

With the cavaliers I visit, with Donne I am dark and meek.” 


STEPHEN SPENDER. ; 
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“Books are to-day by far the cheapest of our real delights” 
William Blake DunkyFitlow 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY Tales 
10s. 6d. net A. FE. COPPARD 7s. 6d. net 


Jesus The Best 
the Unknown Short Stories 


DMITRI MEREZ-KOVSKY 1933 
with a preface by the Very Rev. W. R. edited by KF. J. OBRIEN 
INGE, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. 12s. 6d. net No. 1. ENGLISH. No. 2. AMERICAN 


7s. Od. net cach volume 


Leonardo Royal 


da Vinci Nonesuch 


The Artist A Tudor Tapestry 
EDWARD MacCURDY BEATRICE, WHITE, 


10s. 6d. net 7s. Od. net 


A History of the French People 
CHARLES SEIGNOBOS 


‘Professor Seignobos has achieved the almost impossible in compressing 
the history of the French into a single volume. He has done more : 
he has produced a work which is absolutely first class. Praise of 
such \ great scholar can only seem impertinence to the initiated, but 
for the general reader one is reduced to saying that it is all but 
impossible to use language other than that of indiscriminate culogy. 
Few books of this quality and scope have ever been written. 

Professor Seignobos throws illumination on every topic he touches. 
‘The economic, the social and the literary aspect of the history of the 
French people are made as important as the political or the constitu- 
tional history. ‘The masterly tracing of the constitutional and political 
evolution of the l'rench is well worth the attention of the learned as 
well as the ordinary reader. 

Another proof is given that only the ripe and great scholar can write 
briefly and well on a big subject. ROBERT OWEN in the WEEK-END 
REVIEW. Translated from the Trench by Catherine Alison Phillips. 
414 pages. 12s. Od. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 30 BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 
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A Nazi Apologia 
Germany, my Country. By Friedrich Sieburg. Translated from 
the German by Winifred Ray. (Cape. %s. 6d.) 

Tue original German version of this important defence of 
German Nationalism, entitled Es werde Deutschland, was 
reviewed here on June 23rd last. At that time, and still 
more at the time when the book was written, Herr Hitler 
and the National Socialist Party had not attained their 
present completely dominating position, and Herr Sieburg, 
while making a determined and brilliant defence of the 
nationalist tendencies which revealed themselves most 
decisively in the Nazi Party, hardly mentioned that Party, 
and certainly did not attempt to identify it with the German 
nation. Now, however, the boundaries of the party have 
been extended until they are—or are claimed to be—co- 
extensive with the German people as a whole. In view of 
this development Herr Sieburg has written a new, special 
preface for the English translation. It is a notable addition 
to the interest of a book which in any event must claim the 
attention of anyone intent on studying German psychology. 

In his new Preface Herr Sieburg, although still officiaily 
outside the Nazi party-ranks, accepts the part which, he 
says, critics have assigned to him of being ‘“a- sort of 
evangelist of the Third Empire.’ His aim is to describe the 
growth of the nationalistic state of mind in Germany which, 
he considers, rendered the National Socialist revolution 
necessary. He modestly admits that, in portraying the 
German nation and the individual German, he may have 
drawn a portrait of himself; but there is no doubt that he is 
typical of the intellectual German who has sincerely con- 
vinced himself of the value and deep significance of recent 
political developments in his country; he is also, as his 
sarlier Dieu—est-il francais ? showed, sufficiently detached 
and appreciative of other nations to be capable of a reasonably 
impartial analysis. The following sentences, from the Preface, 
are evidence of this : 

‘“* What is happening in Germany today ? The political spirit ix 
taking possession of the whole people. The State is becoming total 
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and is embracing all those private spheres in which human ex; 

has hitherto detached itself and allowed itself a certain degree 
neutrality. . .. There are to be no more private Germans. ul 
is to attain significance only by his service to the State Bs 
find complete self-fulfilment in this service. Thus, to express ae 
more emphatic terms, there are to be no more mere hiiman pp; n 
in Germany, but only Germans. ... . What is happeni 
Germany today is more than the triumph of a party. Nati id 
is, consciously or unconsciously, saturating the life of every ; 
vidual German. . . . It is not negative nationalism that I hayo }, 
mind ;| my whole book was written for no other purpose then t 
exhibit the positive force of nationalism and to show that it does not 
destroy, but preserves and creates. . . . Our youth is trying t 
extricate itself from the general world despair, for it is recoyorin 
its faith in Germany... .” ™ 











There follows a quotation from Goethe—that he cou 
better tolerate injustice than disorder—and an assertion of 
the moral value of German “ militarism.” Those who hayp 
taken the more obvious view of the value of German Culture 
and German science to the world at large will find much t 
surprise and disturb them, even to sadden them. But there 
can be little doubt that Herr Sieburg has correctly describeq 
and interpreted the prevailing tendencies in Germany today, 
and this gives his book an importance which no amount of 
misgiving and irritation should permit the English liberal 
and democratic reader to overlook. JOUN STAPLETON, 


Scotland Revisited 


In Scotland Again. By H. V. Morton. (Methuen. 
The Face of Scotland. By H. Batsford and C, Fry. 
7s. 6d.) 


7s. 6d.) 
(Batsford, 


Messrs. BatsrorD AND Fry in their comprehensive survey 
of Scottish scenery have taken a new line among the many 
writers who in recent years have.added to the number of 
books compiled to extol the beauties of Scotland. The 
Face of Scotland provides a compact outline of Scottish 
topography, an exhaustive deseription of the many 
varieties of scenery found North of the Tweed, free of 
unbalanced enthusiasms and false sentiment, and informed 
by geological and geographical knowledge as a background 
and basis. This aim of the authors, and the conscientiousness 
with which they adhere to it and avoid the intrusions of 
historical anecdotes and padding, may limit the «appeal of 
their work by excluding readers- whe only: wish a superficial 
vicarious tour of the country. It will, however, give 4 
more permanent value to this book as a constantly reliable 
book of reference—exhaustive and accurate in its detailed 
description. For those who are themselves keener observers 


than the ordimary tourist this series of careful pictures may 


well satisfy where the more racy and surface-skimming 
guide-books fail to do so. While the style is not very vivid 
or enthralling, it is lucid and well balanced. The pictures, 
as an introduction by Mr. John Buchan generously concedes, 
reach the high-water mark of the photographer's art. I 
have never seen such a uniformly excellent selection. The 
concluding sections of the book on Scottish buildings will 
give additional interest to the volume for many readers. 

One always approaches a sequel like In Scotland Again 
with a certain amount of trepidation, if not with a prejudic¢ 
against it. But let it be said without hesitation that it does 
not take Mr. Morton Jong to dispel any expectations of 
disappointment. Here is all the old spell, the power of 
description, the winning personality of the ‘* Happy Traveller” 
kindling the narrative with human interest, and the old 
story-telling ease which made the earlier volume so readable 
and so memorable. Time and again I found myself letting 
Mr. Morton tell me over again a story I had known from 
childhood, and enjoying it just as if it was quite new, 
because of the telling. 

But the majority of his stories are by no means chestnuts. 
Many readers will meet Mother Buchan, Mrs. Murray of 
Kensington, Billy Marshall the Tinker, and Paul Jones for 
the first time, and will enjoy the introduction even more 
than the new sidelights on Prince Charles Edward, Mary 
Queen of Seots and other familiar historical characters. 
For those who prefer tales of action there is the narrative 
of Mr. Morton’s adventures trawling in the North Sea and 
netting salmon in a Galloway river. And there are living 
descriptions of the country and innumerable good _ stories 
culled fron: odd books and conversations by the way which 
ealiven the pages of this vividly personal chronicle. 
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[The ANTI-SLUM CAMPAIGN 


SIR E. D. SIMON 


NEW STATESMAN. “™ There is genuine enthusiasm and concern, and there is 
corresponding need for precise information and for clear and_ constructive 
thinking. Sir Ernest Simen’s book supplies these needs, . . . His numerical 
estimates are valuable, but his financial estimates are even more useful. He has 
an admirable chapter on subsidies. . . . He gives an excellent critical account 
of the post-war housing effort in this country. . . . Sir Ernest’s main case seems 
to be unanswerable.” 

SUNDAY TIMES. “ In view of the still unsolved complexities of the housing problem, 


it is pleasant to come across such a helpful examination of the subject.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. “Sir Ernest Simon has done more than state a 
negative case against Sir Hilton Young's policy; he has provided an alternative 
policy based cn a careful analysis of the 1931 census returns and an estimate 
of the probable future movement of the population.” 


DAILY HERALD. “An overwhelming exposure of the essential wrongheadedness 
of the Government’s Housing policy.” 

LANCET. “. .. The indictment is a formidable one, and it is sustained by moderately 
stated argument which will carry a large measure of conviction. . . . The book 
is the best analysis of the housing problem which has appeared, and it is 
admirable al:ke in its treatment of past history and im its constructive proposals 
for the future.” 

An M.O.H. writes: “‘ I have found ‘ The Anti-Slum Campaign * most intensely mterest- 
ing and instructive, with just that information of the inner workings of 
Parliamentary doings which I wanted to get and which are not accessible to 
cne in my position.” 


2/6 net 











| “This selected edition of her poems is well fitted to carry the light of her 





TRADE DEPRESSION AND THE WAY OUT 
R. G. HAWTREY. 
New edition, rewritten and enlarged. 7/6 net 


THE PRIVATE LETTER BOOKS OF 
JOSEPH COLLET. 1711-1719 


Sometime Governor of Fort St. George, Madras. 
Edited by Prof. H. H. DODWELL. /0/6 nei 


RAILWAY AND CUSTOMS POLICIES 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


(Royal Empire Society Imperial Studies) ‘ J. VAN DER POEL. 7/6 net 
LATER CRITIQUES 

A Further Series of Essays in Literary Criticism. AUGUSTUS RALLI. 7/6 net 
THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Vol. 1, Books I-XIl 
Rendered in English Hexameter Verse. A. F. MURISON. /0/6 net 


ANIMA: THE PILGRIM OF THE CROSS 


L. V. HOLDSWORTH. 2/6 net 


SELECTED POEMS OF EVA GORE-BOOTH 


With a Biographical Note by ESTHER ROPER. 3/6 net 


rare and singing spirit to a much wider circle of readers.” —Times Lil. Supp. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD. 
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Perhaps it is because Mr. Morton was wise enough to 
wait for a little before paying his second literary call on 
Scotland ; perhaps it is because he has for his second tour 
acquired an even deeper insight and sympathy. I know not. 
But this book will not disappoint those who relished In 
Search of Scotland, and it will increase its author’s reputation 
as a companionable scribe, and make more friends for 
Scotland as well, which will please him, for a very real love 
for the country and its folk is implicit in every chapter. 

Davin CLEGHORN THOMSON. 


Shakespeare’s Contemporaries 


Elizabethan Tragedy. 
By George Rylands. 


A Selection with an Introduction. 
(Bell. 6s.) 

In his introduction to these “ six representative plays (ex- 
cluding Shakespeare) *’ Mr. Rylands misstates the case for 
the Elizabethan dramatists (including Shakespeare) by exam- 
ining them in Aristotelian terms. In his selection of repre- 
sentative dramatists, namely, Marlowe, Heywood, Cyril 
‘Tourneur, Chapman, Webster, and John Ford, he has exercised 
preference according to rather quixotic theory. How else 
ean one account for his dismissal of Massinger as “ un- 
elizabethan,” or the exclusion of Beaumont and Fletcher for 
no apparent reason except that Hazlitt judged them “ lyrical 
and descriptive poets of the first order [and] dramatic poets 
of the second class ” ? 

Mr. Rylands seems to insist, by his exclusion of Massinger 
as ‘disappointingly ” unelizabethan, that an Elizabethan 
dramatist shall, at the expense, if needs be, of individual 
vision, be an Elizabethan dramatist ; that is, acquiesce in his 
contemporaries, rather than compose good plays according to 
his own notions, as Massinger “ disappointingly ” did. 
Mr. Rylands, almost at once, proceeds to test the Elizabethan 
dramatists (the majority of whom worked, as he says, in 
unusually close propinquity with their time) against the 
Aristotelian rules, and in the light of the Aristotelian method ; 


‘ 








a famous soldier and sportsman 
looks back 


GENERAL 


SIR BINDON 
~BLOOD’S 


Four Score Years 
and Ten 


‘a book full of action from the first to 
the last.’ 


‘definitely a book to read, and keep, and 
read again. Sir Bindon’s close-ups of the 
adventurous days in India are unforgettable’ 
SUNDAY DISPATCH 
*‘ mixes vivid tales of the Zulus with breath- 
taking accounts of tiger-shooting and 
graphic stories of the North-West Frontier 
in a racy but intimate style ’ 


MORNING POST 


EVEN'G STANDARD 


Illustrated, 16 /- net 
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than which rules, and than which method, few thin 
ebulliently and exuberantly Elizabethan exist in the theatre 
But fundamentally Mr. Rylands is within his rights, It i 
only by an immediate juxtaposition of this ebullience 
exuberance with the delimiting severity of the Aristotelian 
that the truly romantic character of the Elizabethan drama, 
tists can properly be appreciated. Just as the peculiar idioms 
of these writers derive their vitality from extreme Contrast 
(as Mr. Rylands points out), so their actual and natural 
character can most clearly be distinguished, by a close con. 
trast with the classic. 

On the subject of the Elizabethan idiom, Mr. Rylands Writes 
with perspicacity. ‘ Between the publication of Totter 
Miscellany in 1557 and the closing of the theatres in 1640 oy 
language was, if not born, at least bred and educated,” 
And, “As, in Aeschylus the Chorus is the protagonist, so jn 
Marlowe blank verse is character.” Patent as both these 
statements may be, the second, at least, carries an insight 
uncommon in historical criticism these days : it suggests the 
indivisible inter-reaction of subject and technical dexterity 
which distinguishes the Elizabethan poets from poets, ie 
instance, of our own time, who spend most of their lives 
wrecking their spirits, so to speak, on obsolete technical rocks, 
Mr. Rylands has observed that as a prime contribution to 
their greatness, one must account the Elizabethans as gifted 
technicians ; more so, perhaps, in the actual manipulation 
of word, rhythm, and image, than in decorous observation of 
regulations of time, place, subject, and probability. 


Social Success and Social Failure 


Heredity and the Social Problem Group. By E. J. Lidbetter, 
(Arnold, 21s.) 


Sociar success and social failure offer the philosopher some 
interesting problems to solve. We know that certain domi- 
nant qualities almost invariably lead to what is called 
social success. We know also, that certain other dominant 
qualities or defects lead to social failure. But between these 
two extremes the greater part of mankind is to be found; 
and the reasons for relative individual subsidence or surgence 
within this majority group are far less obvious or easy of 
definition. Not all the qualities that tend towards social 
or material success are such as most of us profess, and believe 
ourselves, to admire. Clarity of vision, perseverance, physical 
and mental energy—these make for success and these we 
generally admire; but self-regarding prudence, absence of 
sympathy, and immunity to the impulse of generosity and 
to the emotion of pity, may contribute little less than does 
positive ability to the attainment of economic security and 
the social respect which that security wins, It has been 
said that anyone who cared to practise with conscientious 
thoroughness the doctrines of the Sermon oa the Mount 
would soon find himself on the rates—that is, in the ** Social 
Problem Group,” the history of some families in which group 
Mr. Lidbetter has so carefully studied and tabulated for 
us. 

This volume is but the first of a prospected series, and 
therefore cannot be very fully or finally discussed at present. 
Mr. Lidbetter tells us that he himself will not attempt, 
* until all the material has been issued, to draw inferences 
or conclusions from the facts disclosed.”” He, however, s0 
far relaxes this resolve of reticence as to permit himself to 
* indicate ” a few of ‘‘ the broad conclusions suggested by a 
study of the available material.” Of these conclusions, 
the most significant is that recipients of public relief con- 
stitute “‘a class by themselves,” their social and economic 
status being determined rather by inherent mental defective- 
ness than by the circumstances that commonly environ 
them from birth to death. Mr. Lidbetter has had exceptional 
opportunity for carrying out the investigations he has under- 


. taken, seeing that he was for many years an official of an 


East-End Poor Law Authority ; and his industry equals 
his opportunity. But figures and “ plain facts ’’ can be very 
deceptive things ; and, in looking through these genealogical 
trees and author’s notes, the critical reader finds himself 
again and again wondering if the influence of heredity and 
that of environment are quite so dissociate as would here 
appear to be assumed. 
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CHAMBERS’S BOOKS 


THE LAND OF LORNE AND THE 





OF REST 
' By T. RATCLIFFE BARNETT, Author of “The 
Road to Rannoch.” 5s. net. 


Mr. Richard King in The Tatler says: “ That you have 
never been in Scotland matters little in your enjoyment 
of this book. Incidentally, the photographic illustrations 
are so lovely that they are almost worth the full price 





asked.” 
NEW NOVELS 
BARBARIAN. A Tale of the Roman Wall 
By JOHN BARTROPP. 7s. 6d. net. 


A vivid historical romance of Hadrian’s Wall in the 
reign of the Emperor Commodus. 


‘MISS HAWKINS: THE OCEAN 
BOARDER 


By ELLEN BURGESS. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Adventures of Miss Hawkins are described in a 
delightfully entertaining and diverting manner, 


THE CALIPH’S EMERALD 


By WALLACE CARR. 3s. 6d. net. 
A fascinating and intriguing tale of Eastern guile and 
mystery. 

BLACKCOCK’S FEATHER 
By MAURICE WALSH. 3s. 6d. net. 


«",. the most glorious reading that man could desire.” 
—Saturday Review. 





NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


MR. NEVER-LOST | 

By A. TURNBULL. Foreword by Dr. J. C. SMITH. 

3s. 6d. net. 

Astory for children between the ages of e‘ght and eighty. 

Jn this tale: are blended .all the. ingredients which 
children demand in their story-books. 


THREE DASHING SUBALTERNS 


By ESCOTT LYNN. 3s. 6d. net. 
MAROONED ON MYSTERY ISLE 

By DAVID KER. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE REFORMATION OF JINTY 

By ELSIE J. OXENHAM. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE EXPLOITS OF THE 
CHALET GIRLS 

By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER. 3s. 6d. net. 


A CHARMING CHRISTMAS GIFT 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS 
Described by A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON. 
Contains 132 beautiful page drawings in colour by 
George Rankin. 25s. net. 
The Glasgow Herald says: “ Naturalists should see to 
it that by some means or other they come into posses- 
sion of this splendid volume.” 


BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS 
By J. M. BORASTON. 7s. Gd. net. 
With a simple method of Identification. Contains 91 
Coloured Plates representing 139 Birds. 


HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF 
BRITISH WILD ANIMALS 

Illustrated by WARWICK REYNOLDS. 

By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD 
FLOWERS AND THE STORY OF THEIR 








NAMES 
By GARETH H. BROWNING. First and Second 
Series. Each 10s. 6d. net. 


Each volume contains 50 full-page Illustrations in 


colour by M. C. POLLARD. 











W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 





























ONE OF THE MOST URGENT 
NEEDS OF LITERATURE TO-DAY 


A new Anthology of English 
Poetry 


THE ALBATROSS 


BOOK OF 
LIVING VERSE 


Edited by LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


@ Brings the rich poetry of our own 
day for the first time into one 
harmonious perspective with the 
preceding seven centuries of 
English verse. 


@ Re-surveys the whole panorama 
of English poetry through the 
eyes of 1933. 


@ For the first time gives American 
verse its rightful place. 


@ Includes every type of poetry from 
ballads to modern free verse. 


© Includes long poems that other 
anthologists have had to omit. 


@ Gives parallel modern renderings 
opposite the original Chaucer, etc. 


@ Includes out of 600 poems, 102 
by living writers, English and 
American. 


© Offers within the confines of a 
“ pocket ” volume, at the amazing 
price of 5s., all the riches of the 
whole treasury of English poetry. 


@ For those who can afford the 
luxury of a leather binding, a 
beautiful edition of this book is 
available at 7s. 6d. 


5/- net CLOTH 7/6 net LEATHER 
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A Dozen Christmas Books 


The Long Journey. By Laurence Housman and C. H. Ki 


Martin. (Basil Blackwell. 7s. 6d.) - 
The Amber Gate. By Kitty Barne. (Nelson. 3s. 6d.) 
King Richard’s Land. By L. A. G. Strong. (Dent. 5s.) 


A Child’s History of Art. By Hillyer and Huey. (Appleton. 
128. 6d.) : 
Hundred Thousand Whys. By Ilin. (Routledge. 3s. 6d.) 


The Gypsy and the Bear. 
Illustrated by James Reed. 

— Story Book. 
3. 

No. 11 Joy Street. (Oxford: Blackwell. 6s.) 

The Admiral’s Chart. By W.C. Drury. (Sheldon Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Prairie Anchorage. By Marjorie Medary. (Longmans. $2.) 

Winter Holiday. By Arthur Ransome. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Dr. Dolittle’s Return. By H. Lofting. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Edited by C. M. Duncan Jones. 
(Longmans, Green. $1.75.) 
By Roy Meldrum. (Blackwell. 


PropaB_y there never was a good book written to amuse 
children from which they did not also learn, and there cer- 
tainly was never a good book intended to impart information 
that did not at the same time give pleasure. Yet, though 
any satisfactory book must be both friend and tutor, obviously 
there are many books of which we can say distinctly whether 
they were written to please or to instruct. The present- 
giving adult will not find that the information-conveying 
books are the least popular. 

The first four books on this list seemed among the best of 
the instructive kind to be published this year. 
historical, and of these that by Mr. Laurence Housman and 
Mr. C, H. KX. Martin covers the most ground. Now, whether 
the Heights of Abraham were scaled by a General nourishing 
competitive thoughts concerning a certain elegiac composi- 
tion, and whether his master wished he would bite the other 
Generals, is beside the point. The tale is part of our popular 
cultural heritage. Thus the authors are to be praised for re- 


telling it and its fellows. And yet the book is unsatisfactory, - 


It is arranged in a chronological order that suggests causality. 
But for all the reader can gather, changes from one type of 
civilization to another happened quite mysteriously * while 
plumed and powdered heroes or homespun saints played 
irrelevant parts in the foreground. The Amber Gate, being less 
ambitious, is more satisfactory. More or less familiar stories 
of achievement by boys and girls—now heroic, now holy, 
now in the kingdom of the mind—are retold in a spirited 
fashion. 'The book will give its readers something that all 
children—even the most aggressive—need, a sense of re- 
assurance. 

Mr. L. A. G. Strong concerns himself with a short period, 
and his excellent tale might well for its excitement be classed 
among those chiefly intended to beguile. But incidentally it 
conveys a good deal of much-needed information about John 
Ball, Wat Tyler, and the Peasant Rising—much needed 
because far too little is said in school histories about the merits 
of the peasants’ case, and the injustices legalized by the 
Statute of Labourers. A special topic instead of a special 
period is covered by the next book, which is from America. 
There is much to praise in the style of A Child’s History 
of Art. The authors are expert at presenting their facts, 
but the reader may be inclined to question whether, knowing 
how to tell, they know what to tell. The book devotes 
100 pages to sculpture and illustrates the work of Proctor 
and Fraser, but there is no mention of America’s illustrious 
Paul Manship, or of Carl Milles, Epstein, or Mestrovic. 
With architecture, however, we walk on firmer ground. 

The best book of those meant for children of eight to four- 
teen is Ilin’s Hundred Thousand Whys, which is adorned with 
Lapshin’s illustrations. Here they take the child a journey 
round a typical cottage living-room and answer such questions 
as: 

*“ Why can you skate on ice but not on the floor?” 

“Why are there holes in bread ? ” 

“ Why do baked potatoes have a crust and boiled ones have not ?” 

Tlin has an incomparable knack of first exciting to an acute 
itch the curiosity which he proposes to allay, while Lapshin’s 
absurd little pictures have the same simple, and yet exciting, 
quality. 

Among books that set out primarily to amuse there are one 
or two collections of Folk Tales that deserve the attention of 
parents and guardians, . Mrs. Duncan Jenes has. colleeted 


The first are - 


—e [= 


a satisfactory, if mostly familiar, set... The illustrations + 
not please the grown-up purchaser, but most children will like 
them. The Gypsy and the Bear is a book of Folk stories tn 
Poland. _ If the selection has been a judicious one, it Py 
Polish folk lore as rather uneven in quality. Mr, ead 
Reed’s pictures and adornments are, however, 
excellent, and convey a delightfully. exotic flavour, 
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Mr. Roy Meldrum is a popular children’s author, He 
begins a story in this way : 

“Once upon a time there lived a princess called The Gazelly 
of Ispahan, but she signed all her letters ‘ Jill’ for short,’ . 
q"* Th 
the feeli 
through. 
can .tell 


Something in this approach will probably annoy the Sensitive 
grown-up purchaser. But the author’s swift, narrative style 
and fecundity of imagination will undoubtedly play 
children, though to read his work may not help they 
literary taste. Another tale by this writer is included jy 
the new Joy Street. The successive numbers of this miscellany 
have each year been hailed by the critics as the best of th 
annuals, and the best of the annuals, No. 11 Joy Street, 
remains, but that, alas! is chiefly because the others are » 
bad. 


Like annuals, “ boys’ stories’ and “ girls’ stories” haye 
fallen from the press by the ton this year. Four or five of 
the most likely looking of the boys’ stories were submitted by 
the present writer to a boy of eleven. He only praised one, 
being indeed so severe with the others that it seems best tj 
represent names by dots, though it may interest publishey 
to find this critical spirit in a not unrepresentative readet, 
This is how he writes of these works : ; 


Noo. MAAS. MAMA 11 VS SAS 
Yaga 
> 
e 
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i . is very, very religious, it points out in every story 


how the Britisher is the great white chief and is always looked 
up to by tho natives everywhere, the poor people in India and 
all other Colonies are treated, always well, in fact there is nothing 
all the way through except ‘the British Spirit.’ I think thet 
* Bubbles’ is better written. In fact I think that the‘, . | 
Library ’ must be a horrible concoction if I may judge it by what 
they say is its best stories. Ask for more opinions if you like, 
I have plenty.” 


But one he does praise, and (as old salts will observe) he knows 
something of sailing. 


“T think that The Admiral’s Chart is a good book. Also itis 
well written and is exciting, and does not talk bosh about sailing, 
except that they don’t go aground. I should call it one of the 
best boys’ adventure stories 1 have ever read.” 


To a girl of fourteen was sent Prairie Anchorage. “ A very 
odd book somehow,” she reports. ‘* Worth reading.” Why 
she thought it odd the present writer does not know. It 
is a skilful, agreeable tale of family pioneering in the 1850's 
and, in a simple way, extremely well done. 


But the two best books of children’s fiction this year ar, 
as they were last, the new Lofting and the new Ransome, 
Of Winter Holiday the same girl writes : 


“Tt’s a good book, I knew it would be, his always are. It 
brings in some new people as well as ‘ The Swallows and Amazons; 
they are the ‘Ds’ (Dorothea and Dick). The Ds personally ar 
slightly white-mousish and townish. Dick wears glasses and 
is very keen on astronomy. Dorothea has plaits and is fond d 
writing stories and imagining that things that are really happening 
are out of stories. They see the Swallows and Amazons rowing 
about on the lake and are very envious. That night they go up 
to an old barn on the hill . . .” 





This reviewer continues to report at length, but the present 
reader has had enough to perceive that the story is now well 
away. It remains to be remarked that Mr. Ransome’s style 
is highly distinguished, his narrative hair-raising, credible, and 
amusing, and that, in short, his book is (as last year) far the 
best story produced for the Christmas pleasure of boys ot 
girls in their teens. 
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For the younger child (eight to twelve) Mr. Lofting’s new 
volume, Dr. Dolitile’s Return, is as definitely first choice. 
Dr. Dolittle himself is a savant who is almost unique in 
fiction in never having to be comic in order to win our affec: 
tion, or pompous in order to command our respect, Only 
those who annually inspect in mass, the offering laid by the 
Press and the Muses before our children will know what it 
means to add that here are two really entertaining books that 
are in perfect taste, and calculated to leave the child readet 
more, and not less, ready to enjoy life and literature, 
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gpAD ABBOT OF EVESHAM 
AND 


by H. P. PALMER, M.A. 
4s. 6d. net. 
(“As fascinating reading as a good short story, with the added 
merit that they are true... well worth reading as fine examples 
of learning skilfully and charmingly used.”—News Chronicle. 
4 "' This delightful little book.’ Those four words best describe 
feeling we had about the volume, after having read it straight 


rough. We know of no other book that in so small a compass 
tell us so much about the Middle Ages.”—The Record. 


BASIL BLACKWELL 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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MEDICI CARDS 
& CALENDARS 


are recognised the world over for their 
beauty and originality of design. The 
Medici Cards always give _ pleasure 
wherever they go, and there is a wide 
range of Series to suit every need. Prices 
are from ld. to 7s. 6d. 
Obtainable from the Medici Shops, of dealers 
everywhere, or write for illustrated list, post 
free, and shop by post. 
NQOHOOMOEMOO NIUE 
~ 
Visit the Medici Galleries, where you will re 
find many beautiful things to interest you : re 
Pictures, Glass, Pottery, etc., admirably + 
suitable for Gifts, or write for Christmas ke 
Catalogue, post free. ¢ 
ET DIN 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD. 


7 Grafton Street, Albemarle Street, W.1 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
December, 1933 CONTENTS: 3/6 


PEACE OR WAR: IS THERE A BRITISH POLICY? By WICKHAM STEED 


MBERALISM, SOCIALISM AND FASCISM 

: By The MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN, C.H. 
WITHER GERMANY? WHETHER EUROPE? 

HORACE G. ALEXANDER 


} By 
WAR AND PEACE By C. DELISLE BURNS, D.Lit. 


THE ROMANTIC BACKGROUND OF HITLERISM 

By Professor L. A. WILLOUCHBY, D.Litt., Ph.D. 
IRELAND IN 1933: RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT By HUGH A. LAW 
THE SITUATION IN PALESTINE 
WO VADIS? 
THE OBJECTS OF LIFE 
THE MINORITIES IN ROUMANTA 
AN ORNITHOLOGIST’S NOTES By ERIC HARDY 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
The Bluer Eagle; The War Debt; The European Uncertainties. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


By ISRAEL COHEN 

By Sir ALFRED HOPKINSON, K.C., LL.D. 
By A. ROMNEY GREEN 
By ELIZABETH SARVARY 


Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C.4. 











~ Geoflrey Bles 


Lord Oxford’s Letters 
to a Friend 


Edited by DesMonp MacCartTuy. 
(First Series, 1915-1922) 10s. 6d. net. 


During the last twelve years of his life Mr. 
' Asquith (afterwards Lord Oxford) was in 
the habit of writing almost daily letters to 
a lady whom he first met during the most 
critical period of his premiership. The 
letters thus form, as it were, a journal in 
which the writer with the utmost frankness 
describes the great events with which he is 
concerned. ; 


Travelling Days 
By Dame EpitH LyTTELTon. 8s. 6d. net. 


This delightful record of a journey to the 
East on an important political mission 
contains vivid impressions of peoples, 
customs and places in Japan, China and 
India. 


The Real Detective 


By GeorcE DILNor. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Dilnot, a leading authority on 
criminology, describes the methods em- 
ployed by real detectives as opposed to the 
“sleuths ” of mystery novels. 


%& “ARCHES OF THE YEARS” by 


HALLipay SUTHERLAND.—9th edition ready. 


NEW NOVELS 
The Hold-up 


By W. F. Morrts, author of “ Bretherton.” 


Hearken to the Evidence 
By H. Russet WAKEFIELD. 


They Call It Patriotism 
By Bruno BREHM. 


The Dead Walk 


By GrLBert COLLINS. 


Week-end Murder 


By Nicuoras Brapy. 
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Fiction 


By Gravuam GREENE 


Lost Paradise. By Francesca Claremont. (Arnold. 7s. 6d.) a flea which had hopped from the earthen floor, and T can: #f 

The Journey of ‘The Flame.’ By A. de Fierro Blanco. see her perfect grace of movement. For others there ma il 
(Bell. 7s. 6d.) others, but for me no other than this girl.” Yb 

The Cross of Peace. By Philip Gibbs. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 2 P 

Alninn Amtatinien). By [ives nara Wishart. 58.) ) | It is impossible not to feel that the form of the novel has 


; suffered by the undue emphasis on_ historical researches 
THE art of the novel in England has been the art of individual however interesting in themselves ;_ but the division, I thing 
novelists who to their honour have not consented to use the is a genuine one in the author’s personality; it is not 
novel for anything but the novel’s own purpose, the creation cold-blooded attempt to make history more palatable . 
of character through narrative. But the popular idea has calling it fiction, an attempt which degrades equally th, 
been that fiction is the leaven for any lump, whether of historian and the novelist. ‘ 
history, propaganda or speculation. The man who has been Sir Philip Gibbs’s novel is far more suspect. There ea 
to Guatemala is told, ““ You ought to write a novel,” the man be little doubt here of the author’s object, a sketch of 
with views on the millennium is told that he will only geta European history since 1918, in particular of the relationshj 
hearing if he writes a novel. Mr. Wells is socialist, Mr. Sinclair between France and Germany. Sir Philip Gibbs was 4 
Lewis is feminist ; of very few can it be simply said, He isa distinguished newspaper reporter, and his account of the 
novelist. There is more common ground between the latest Ruhr occupation (of which he was a witness) is admirable: 
contributor to the Girl’s Violet Library of Popular Fiction his account of the Nazi movement (of which, I imagine, he 
and, let us say, Mr. E. M. Forster, than between Mr. Forster has not been a witness) is less satisfactory ; and his account 
and at least two of the authors on my list. of his fictitious characters is appalling. His hero, a Frendg 

For what has Francesca Claremont gained by putting her officer who for some reason seems to speak a kind of broken 
memories of Provence into the form of a novel? The Mas di English even to his brother officers, falls in love with a 
Magalouno, the ancient house lying in the wild Camargues, German girl. ‘“* Now and then they did talk of serioy 
the Larkarous imaginative education of the children, the  things—the strange phenomenon of love, the mysterio 
ghosts, the games, the superstitions, the gypsies passing to affinity between two souls, the divine right of manl.oo] an 
their yearly fair, the savage horses, the veiled women, the womanhood to fulfil a passionate desire for union in spite of 
Saracen blood, these would not have lost their interest if social caste or social difference.’ And this is supposed to 
they -had been directly related, and they would have gained be the jam to sweeten the nasty historical powder. Si 
immeasurably in validity, Does a Camargues landowner Philip Gibbs has not a single quality proper to a novelist; 
punish his child by chaining her to her bed for a week? Can he cannot draw a credible character or write a credible ling 
he have one of his men flogged and pegged out in the court- | of dialogue, but his account of the Ruhr occupation show 
yard for adultery ? These facts are only of interest if they that he might have written a book as interesting as Mr, 
are facts, for they are not imaginatively treated. Why Gedye’s The Revolver Republic if he had not entirely mistaken 
therefore relate them as fiction ? his vocation. 

Lost Paradise is written in the form of letters from a home- Mr. Barker is the only one of these four novelists who 
sick woman of the Camargues, who has married an Englishman, seems primarily concerned to write a novel. He has tried 
to an American girl, a cousin by marriage. They are intended to draw the gradual growth of an incestuous relationship 
to interpret to the alien the savage history and the primitive between a girl whose husband has left her because he cannot 
poetry of her new home. A thin plot (an unhappy marriage, support her and her young brother; his narrative method 
a& pregnancy, a return to Magalouno) makes another is alternate soliloquies by brother and sister. It is a short 
unnecessary concession to fiction. The author has a tortuous book, otherwise he would not have been able to maintain 
mind, for, having apparently disguised fact as fiction, she the emotional pitch so high without monotony. Mr. Barker 
now disguises what is really fiction as fact, and words are explains that he has written the book intermittently overa 
omitted, sentences are left unfinished, as if an editor had period of almost two years, from his eighteenth year, and 
found them too racy for English ears. A subject of extreme this, I think, is the cause of its failure. Mr. Barker's prose 
interest, a style of great vividness, have been wasted in has developed with immense rapidity between the first page 
ingenuities of presentation. and the last; a development, which, full of hope for the 

The author of The Journey of ‘ The Flame’ is as concerned — future, hopelessly shatters the unity of his first book. Up 
as Francesca Claremont with motives unrelated to fiction. to page 37 Mr. Barker is writing a conventionally poetic 
Juan Obrigon, a great landowner in Mexico, on his hundredth — prose, which seems to be struggling between the claims of 
birthday feast tells his assembled guests the story of a journey romantic verse and psychological truth. It is to his credit 
he made in 1810 at the age of tweive with the Spanish Inspector- that the truth generally wins. Take, for example, the 
General through the mountains and deserts of Lower passage: 

California from mission station to mission station. The “T have never felt in my nerves a similar desire for any other 
author states: “In the main, every statement made is gga To this day I cannot see the river, or gradual curves of 
truthful, though some are founded on legends and family ills, or silken underwear, without being mildly regretful thet 
traditions.” This is the historian speaking, not the novelist, male — . 
and to the historian the real point of this book was obviously and notice how the silken underwear, however unfortunately 
not the character of the boy, not the narrative of the journey, worded, saves the sentence from banality. Up to page 37, 
but the tales of the mission posts, the miracles of the Jesuit too, the poe - intolerably self-conscious ; that = - 
priests, the superstitions of the Indians. But it was not, I the introspection of the main characters is not confined, ” 
think, with the purpose of lightening his history that the it should be in a omall'e book, “ wad ny bee 
author put his researches into the form of a novel. There them, _but is frittered away in irrelevant sentiment and 
is an urgency in his character drawing which Francesca whimsicalities : 
Claremont’s lacks. The boy, speaking through the old man’s “ Imagino Paul Verlaine cuddled up in a mulberry-plush arm 
pee A chair, of his birthday morning, perusing Alexander Pope, and 
mouth, demanded to be heard; it is a clever feat, this ex- sipping insipid water, from a white cup, like youth’s brow delved 
pression of a character in youth through the unmistakable with parallels? Or Pope in such attitudes perusing Paul, of 
accents of the same man in age. No translator’s name is either of them in such attitude perusing me? Personally, I really 
given, so one must admire the grace of the author’s English, ©™°Y roading very fow-cxsept Shelley: and Campion. : 
, as when he describes the Spanish Don’s wife: ‘In idleness But almost abruptly the author seems to mature, his expert 
too much thought heated her brain because she lacked neces- ™ents with his prose become bolder, and his use of rhyme 
sary work. Simplicity for her was but an added weary indicates that a stylist of great originality may be making 
thought,” or when he speaks of a girl erying at her hut door — bis _Ndgncennt 3 oe pai sseesaa sn : il 
: = . ce mae “The s re , : S wi heco 
as the boy set out on his journey : tn ee ee 
“Seeing a girl thus weeping for me, I determined to buy or in is no breathing room. Momentous almost catastrophic events 
fome way acquire for her a dress of silk, if she wanted it. Ora portend through the glocm. And I the stag that refused the 
dozen sik dresses, I silently vowed; and cach cf her tears should — leap to rejoin my deer, am left stuporifically to abide here. There 
be a wish granted. As 1 passed, she lifted her foot to scratch _ is treason in the air I exhale.” 
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BOOKS, CALENDARS, 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
AND DIARIES 


Choosing Christmas gifts at “ Smith’s” 
Bookshops or Bookstalls is easy, because you 
can obtain something to suit every age and 
every taste. And if you are undecided about 
just the right books for some of your friends 
or relatives, there are BOOK TOKENS for 
sale which can be exchanged at Bookshops 
throughout Great Britain. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Newsagents : Booksellers : Librarians : Stationers 


1250 BOOKSHOPS AND BOOKSTALLS 


Head Office: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., Strand House, London, WL. 2 


























The Pleasure of Your 
A TEXT-BOOK OF 
HOSPITALITY Co mpany 
by Jung and Doris LANGLEY Moors (authors of 
THE BRIDE’S BOOK, 10s 6d and 21s) Illustrated 


by WILLIAM CHAPPELL 384 pages 7s 6d 


Food and Drink— Festive Appearances—All Sorts of 
Parties—Entertaining Children—Picnics and Holidays— 
Toasts,Tact, Faux Pas—with numerous Games, Menus, &c 


For All Tastes 


HEINE’S FLORENTINE NIGHTS translated 
and illustrated by FREDERICK CarTER 8s 6d 


RECENT POETRY 1923-1933 edited by 
Mrs Harotp Monro Boards gilt 5s 
GOOD FARE A Code of Cookery by E. DE 
Pomiane Cheap edition Batique boards 3s 6d 
THE TECHNIQUEOF THE LOVE AFFAIR by 
Doris LANGLEY Moore First pocketedition 3s 6d 
THE THREE-CORNERED HAT translated by 
Martin ArmstronG Profusely illustrated 3s 6d 
GENTLEMEN PREFER DOGS by ELeanor 
WALLACE Illustrated by Witma Hickson 2s 6d 
THE SPANGLED HEAVENS A Child’s Astron- 
omy by LawrENcE Epwarps Illustrated 3s 6d 


HOW YOU BEGAN (10th Thousand) A Child’s 
Biology by AmMasBEL WiiutAMs-Exuis Illustrated 


2s 6d 
GERALDHOWE ~™ 
Write to 23 Soho Square Wx for Illustrated List 
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Current Literature 


CAMILLE DESMOULINS 
By Piers Compton 


* Questionable Camille, how thou glitterest with a fallen, 
rebellious, yet still semi-celestial light,’ remarked Carlyle. 
With an ardour which is none the worse for being less rhetori- 
cal, Mr. Piers Compton sets out to re-estimate and whitewash 
the questionable gentleman who caused the fall of the Bastille 
and was at last guillotined by his own associates. Camille 
Desmoulins, a Revolutionary Study (Scholartis, 5s.) is a well- 
managed little book whose aim is to prove that Desmoulins 
was higher among the leaders of the French Revolution than 
is generally admitted. He had a finger in all the pies; the 
capture of the Bastille, the results of the King’s flight, the 
‘Terror and the fruitless reaction from it. He was a dreamer 
as well as a man of action, and (even more important) a jour- 
nalist. Mr. Compton is anxious to insist that his collapse and 
apparent cowardice under sentence of death were in fact 
symptoms of nobility : that he wept for justice, not himself. 
That may well be, but the combination of idealist and oppor- 
tunist that Mr. Compton draws is not, whatever he may hope, 
the portrait of a great man. Semi-celestial, perhaps, but still 
questionable. There. was courage in his recantation of the 
doctrines of the Terror, and his insistence on mercy at the 
danger of his life ; but the Terror itself had been in part his 
doing. He had the courage of too many convictions. He was 
too receptive. First Mirabeau, then Robespierre, then Dan- 
ton, gave him the essential support: and Danton’s still 
lasted, and still was necessary, on the scaffold. Mr. Compton’s 
essay does Camille Desmoulins full justice (and Lucille Des- 
moulins rather less), but it only sets him more firmly in his 
accustomed place. 


WOMEN IN SUBJECTION 
By I. B. O’Malley 


The influence of the excellent historical example which Pro- 
fessor Trevelyan set in the first part of Blenheim can be traced 
in this readable study, Women in Subjection (Duckworth, 
15s.), of the position of women before the advent of Higher 
Education. Although the author glances back at the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, her main subject is the 
eighteenth century and the early part of the nineteenth. 
Into a description of the legal, economic and educational con- 
ditions under which women in England lived, she introduces 
the stories of a number of individuals, the Blue Stockings, 





Perdita, Mary Wollstonecraft, Elizabeth Fry, Mary Berry... 


** There was a day when her (Mary Berry’s) carriage door would 
not open, and she was heard exclaiming from within, ‘ My 
God! I can’t get out.’ The incident seems typical of her 
life.’ There is one chapter on Jane Austen and middle-class 
women, another on the working women of the early nineteenth 
century. A book on so vast and many-sided a subject almost 
inevitably splits up into a series of essays, but Miss O'Malley, 
in spite of the many temptations to digress, does keep her main 
theme faithfully to the fore. The story of the lives of women 
in the eighteenth century brings out nearly all the least admir- 
able aspects of that time. ‘* How we have progressed ”’ is the 
obvious comment to make, but it is always rather uncomfort- 
able work reading of the brutality and ignorance of the grand- 
fathers of our grandfathers. Five generations is a short time 
in which to eradicate the habits of untold centuries. Women— 
in England—have fought their way to a position of equality 
with men, but the characteristics (in their own sex and the 
opposite one) which made subjection so bitter and harmful 
have not disappeared to such an extent that future historians 
will find any shortage of grisly stories about the present age. 


THE LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL 
Edited by Evelyn M. Hatch 


In his essay, Eight or Nine Wise Words About Letter Writing, 
the Rev. C. L. Dodgson evolves a number of supremely 
inconsequential rules to assist the ignorant to write letters 
almost as stilted, as self-conscious, and as formally Victorian 
as his own. One expected so much from Lewis Carroll ; 
perhaps captivating scraps of his inimitable rhymings, 
fandangos (so to speak) of the fancy comparable only with 
the transports of his extraordinary characters ; suggestions 
that the man behind these letters also conjured the lines : 

* He took his vorpal sword in hand ; 
" Long time the manxome foe he sought—” 


but, in the main, one finishes these letters (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 
disappointedly : those written to Miss Standen, and only 
those to her, carry any of the practically ecstatic nonsensicality 
of Lewis Carroll. The most of them stand stiffly up and repeat 
exactly what they mean, with the tritest intonation of 
sententiousness. ‘Lewis Carroll, we see, too frequently suffers 
a complete relegation in favour of the Rev. €. L. Dodgson: 
and the Rev. C. L. Dodgson has only the slightest personal 
echoes of Lewis Carroll in his speech. ‘The Rey. C. L. Dodgson 


aes ————— 


writes: ‘A friend of mine, called Mr. Lewis Carrol] 

me he means to send you a book. He is a very dear Pie 
of mine. I have known him all my life (we are the Md 
age) and have never left him. Of course, he. was with »." 
the gardens, not a yard off—even while I was drawin, Me in 
puzzles for you. I wonder if you saw him?” Baw 
passage is one of the few occasions -when the Rey Pi 
Dodgson and Mr. Lewis Carroll are practically indie 
guishable. , is 


THE FABLES OF LA FONTAINE 
Translated by Edward Marsh 


“T cannot but think... that in the general ry t 
The Fables a failure to catch something very like his li 
Fontaine’s] accent must be put down to want of skill OT. Paing 
in the translator rather than to anything in the differen; 
genius of the two languages.” This Mr. Marsh states jp th 
preface to his translation of La Fontaine (Heine 
10s. 6d.). If this is so, and in all probability it is g (Mr 
Marsh, after all, has the experience as data), one can only 
felicitate him immediately on the diligence of his pains, ani 
on the dexterity of his skill as a translator : for his translat; 
not omitting to consider the possibly detrimental effect 
his “inconsistency in dealing with settings, locality, and 
‘ allusions ’”” surpasses in delicate humour, in poised nicety 
any work, English or French, translated in the last half; 
dozen years. Mr. Marsh’s experience as a_versifier gery 
him excellently : at so many strategic points the Fable 
depend on the effortlessness of their artistry, and Mr, Man) 
never fails adequately to understand this. The result j, 
his translation, in contrast to the ** renderings ”’ or ** versions" 
of French poems committed by various people at. varioy 
times, reads with the same flighted wit, the incisive gop. 
sitiveness, as the original. That it has received one or typ 
fingermarks in undergoing the change from French ty 
English seems not wholly to its detriment. In so far ag he 
is Knglish, Mr. Marsh’s accent, one hopes, is not impeccably 
French. 


ROMAN ROUNDABOUT 
By Amelie Posse -Brazdova 


Mme. Posse-Brazdova begins this volume of her memoir, 
Roman Roundabout (Routledge, 7s. 6d.), with such suddennes 
that the reader who has not been so fortunate as to make he 
acquaintance in Sardinian Sideshow will feel a little bewildered 
for one or two chapters. But the story into which we ar 
flung is so plain, lively and amusing that the absence of intr 
ductions matters as little as it does at a good party. Iti 
typical of Mme. Posse-Brazdova not to explain herself per. 
sonally. Food, houses, gardens, bathing, political intrigues 
the War, arguments, people of all sorts, activity, perpetul 
activity, jokes of the type that depend upon a peculiar shan- 
ness in perceiving racial and individual characteristics—al 
these occupy her clear Scandinavian mind to the exclusion of 
self-analysis and. self-description. Consequently there isa 
certain too easily-achieved frankness about her writing, 3 
slight baldness in the spirit of her narrative. But how rarely 
do those who have their fingers in international pies, and 
entertain men of historical importance, possess a quartet 
of Mme. Posse-Brazdova’s intelligence and observation. Her 
account of the makers of Czechoslovakia, Benes, Masaryk and 
Stefanik, appearing at a moment when the Little Ententei 
much to the fore, has a particular interest of its own. But the 
permanent and general appeal of the book lies in its picture ¢ 
italy during the War. 


ROMANCE OF THE WHITE ROSE 
By Grant R. Francis 


Mr. Grant R. Francis is one of the numerous literary 
Jacobites for whom the story of James II, his son and grané- 
sons is of perennial interest. In the Romance of the While 
Rose (Murray, 18s.) he goes lightly over the well-trodden 
ground from 1688 down to about 1750. But, unlike mos 
authors of his kind, he has a few new details to give, gleanet 
from hitherto unpublished papers found by him at Cluny 
Castle. There are several interesting letters written by 
Dundce to the Cluny of that day just before his victory ant 
death at Killiecrankie in July, 1689. ‘There are also documents 
showing that the Young Pretender, on departing from 
Scotland, arranged for money to be distributed to some of his 
ruined followers. Cluny Macpherson appears to have fulfilled 
the commission honestly, to judge by the receipts her 
printed. If much of the Prince’s treasure buried near Loch 
Arkaig vanished, it was not Cluny but the dubious Majo! 
Kennedy and “ Pickle ” the spy who were culpable. Anothet 
novel feature of the book is the account of the Cycle Clubs 
started by Sir Watkyn Williams Wynn in 1710, and imitated 
by Jacobite sympathizers throughout Wales. and England. 
hey provided opportunities for social intercourse, but wert 
of no real value to the Jacobite cause, as was seen in 174. 
For the rest, the book is a repetition of the familiar story, but 
it is readable.and well-illustrated. 
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(ifferen; LADIES’ MISTAKES by James Laver - 17s. 6d. & 6s. THE WEEK-END BOOK: r2oth thousand - 6s. & 8s. 6d. 
SIN the COLERIDGE : Selected prose and poetry, 800 pages - 8s. 6d. BLAKE: Complete Writings, 1200 pages - - - 12s. 6d. 
Reman, WINTER HARVEST : Poems by Andrew Young - 4s. 6d. DONNE: Complete poetry and selected prose, 800 pages 8s. 6d. 
SO (Mr, TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM: a limited edition - po 6d. HAZLITT : Selected Essays, 800 pages = 8s. 6d. 
an only TENNISPEARE : Seventh, and final, volume - £3 12s. 6d. THE WEEK-END PROBLEMS BOOK - - = 58. 
| 
Meet i oo 

ty, and HE Nonesuch Press will centenarize the death of Hazlitt. The quality of his writings justifies, the bulk de- 
half’, Hallam by issuing early in December a limited edition mands, a selection on the grand scale of this handy but 


j Tale of Tennyson’s IN MEMORIAM. The page will measure ' compendious volume of 800 pages. It is edited by Stephen 
ia by 1 inches. The paper will be Van Gelder, the number Potter. @ Andrew Young is not a “new” pecet, but he has 
sal iv of pages about 200, the type Blado italics, the binding gold not yet reached the public which rightly is his. WINTER 
and black boards. And the price will be only 10s. 6d. Speci- HARVEST adds to the sum and subtlety of our experience 
Ve set B inen pages are availab’e. There will be a number of copies of the English scene. § The seventh and last volume of 
nch t bund in whole leather, having the title page decorated with gold the Nonesuch SHAKESPEARE will be ready on December 
T as he leaf. ¢ The limited edition of LADIES’ MISTAKES, James 11. The edition is largely over-subscribed. § And always, - 
Laver’s three Immoral Tales in verse, is exhausted and al- of course, there is THE WEEK-END Book, the “anthology 
ready at a premium ; but the unlimited edition at six shillings of anthologies,” which costs 6s. and 8s. 6d. 
is obtainable everywhere. The year has produced no book as Acomprehensive ExHIBITION of The First Ten Years’ Work 
— witty; and it is illustrated by Thomas Lowinsky. § A of the Nonesuch Press” is on view until Dec. 13 (Saturdays 
; COLERIDGE will be added early in December to the well- and. Sundays excepted) at The First Edition Club, 6 Little 
ildered # jiked Nonesuch series which includes Blake, Donne and Russell Street, W.C. Admission is free. 
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Motoring 


Tut blowing of one’s own trumpet is always a sorry 
business. It is music that sounds so much better when 
played-by another. Upon'the trimpet of our own motor 
industry the tune becomes stale with familiarity, but I, 
for one, find it difficult tovchange it, when the motive is 
the light car. There is no industry in the world that-can 
approach ours in the making of cheap and good cars of 
light weight, brisk performance, reasonable. comfort, and 
really economical running. France turns out. two-.or 
three excellent machines of about 10 or 12 horse-power, 
Italy about the same number, and I am pretty ‘sure, when 
her troubles, internal and external, are smoothed out, 
that Germany will follow suit with something to breed 
healthy competition. Your German motor engineer is a 
shrewd fellow, gifted with the rare combination of in- 
genuity and solid patience. Ever since the first cars took 
the road he has been among the leaders, often a respect- 
ably long way ahead of them. His best cars have a well- 
earned reputation for being just a little later than the 
latest and for absolute dependability. Like a_ big 
British firm he never-sells anything until he has satisfied 
himself that nobody. can .find-a weak place in it. He is 
content to wait, knowing that when the time comes the 
value of his contribution‘to progress will be proved before 
the public sees it.-: b $2.3 

.At present we beat them all fairly easily. I do not say 
that we produce better cars in every category of power, 
because I have no experience of the new imported ma- 
chines as yet, and therefore no means of even guessing at 
their worth, but it is unquestioned that we show a far 
greater varicty. Taking a light car to be of any power 
up to 12-h.p. or, in one or two cases, 14-h.p., with a run- 
ning weight of about 20 to 22 ewt., you can buy from 
Austin, B.S.A., Hillman, Humber, Jowett, M-G, Morris, 
Riley, Rover, Singer, S-S., Standard, Triumph, Vauxhall 
and Wolseley no fewer than 153 different models for be- 
tween £105 and £300, fitted with coachwork of every sort 
between the plainest two-seater and really well-made 
closed and even closable cars of the drop-head coupé type. 
That is only fifteen makes in all, and of these the B.S.A., 
Humber, Jowett, M-G. and Riley contribute only: one 
chassis and power, Humber a single model, Vauxhall two 
powers and two models. Eight British factories ‘market 
something like 135 distinct motor cars between them, 
and two or three of these are capable of speeds well in 
excess of a mile a minute, of steady averages of 35 miles 
an hour. All of them, if they are sensibly. driven,.-well 
within their limits, and conscientiously cared for, will give 
good service for several years. pe et bn 

One hundred and fifty-three, of from 7 to 14-h.p. It 
is an incredible record, far more remarkable in its way 
than anything the United States can show. : Perhaps 
that is not a very useful comparison as the American sys- 
tem of building enormous numbers of practically identical 
cars, using few models and, in contrast to our own indus- 
try, far fewer makes, does not offer such a choice.- For 
my part I think theirs is the more sensible plan, and I be- 
lieve it would be a remarkably goéd thing -for motor- 
making in England if some of the intense competition of 
today were diverted from the home. to a world front. 
This implies that feared and hated thing a eombine, and 
with the rights or wrongs of it I have no eoncern here. 
It is enough for me to hope for an end without inquiring 
into the means. Industrially, we are a rac¢ of incorrigible 
individualists, which is one reason why our. cars aye $0 
extraordinarily attractive. Nobody has yet said of one 
of them, “* Oh, it’s the usual British car,” though I admit 
one could say something of the sort about the. light car, 
with justice. There is no light car quite like ours. 

Consider that astonishing variety. Apart from the 
wide choice in coachwork, you have the whole series of 
horse-powers, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14, with corre- 
sponding tax-ratings. That, when you come ‘to think 
of it, is almost fantastic. How, you well may ask, can 
it pay half a dozen firms, much less one, to produce 
large numbers of chassis so nearly identical ?. Obviously 
it does, at all events in the home market, or the one- 
model plan would long ago have swept away what the 


— 


The Supremacy of Our Light Cars 


ribald used to call The Fifty-seven Varieties, We 
certainly the supreme individualists. We know that - 
Englishman -hates his car to resemble anyone — 
He does not appear to have to worry much about that 
today. Then you have the general designs. Yoy . 
buy a two-cylindered car, the Jowett; four-cylinde d 
and six-cylindered cars; and one, the Trojan, a fou 
cylinder two-stroke. You. can have, -without regard. ts 
price, overhead or side-valves, the overhead operated 
either by push-rod and rocker or by overhead camshaft 
The. dearest practice is to be found in the cheapest, the 
cheapest in the dearest. vee 
The whole lot have four-speed gear-boxes and, to the 
best of my recollection of many specifications, at least 
one gear synchromeshed. One of my list, the B.S.4 
has the Daimler self-changing gear-box and fluid fly. 
wheel, and I should say that most of those that cos 
over £200 have a free wheel. Nearly all the four-cylinder 
have their engines mounted flexibly .to divert vibration 
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from where it is disagreeable to where it does not, g 
far as we know now, matter. Most of them have ». 
splintering windows, electric screen-wipers, head-light 
control that effects a reasonable anti-dazzle compromise 
—that is to say, you can continue to drive with Safety 
when you are not blinding the approaching driver— 
bumpers fore and aft, and a dashboard outfit of gauges 
and dials that would have cost the best part of £50 ten 
years ago. The solid value of the English poor man’s 
family car is a fairy tale. 

In my last article I gave a few impressions of three; the 
12-h.p. Rover Four, the 8-h.p. Wolseley Four and the 
10-h.p. Standard Four. This week I have two to review, 
the 7-h.p. Jowett and the 10-h.p. Hillman, known as the 
Minx. I found both of ‘special interest. The Jowett 
is a unique car in that it has an engine with two horizon. 
tally-opposed cylinders of precisely the same design as 
the first one made 27 years ago, coachwork as roomy 
as that found on most 12-h.p. chassis, and a performance 
well above its rating. The engine runs so smoothly, 
after the actual start, that it is only by listening to the 
almost’ inaudible “exhaust that the ordinary passenger 
could ‘tell whether it. was a two-cylinder or a four. It 
has remarkable pulling powers on top, it makes proper 
use of its four speeds (the third is “silent’’) and climbs 
stiff gradients excellently, its brakes and steering are 
really good, it is well equipped and finished and it will 
‘do fifty miles an hour when required. It is a very sensible 
motor-car.. It costs.from £150 to £175, for two and four 
‘seaters and saloons, _— 

“The Hillman:is one. of:those (to me) very rare finds, a 
small car I would like,to own. To begin with the £159 
6-windowed saloon: is big enough for four six footers 
to occupy in comfort-for a reasonable time, and for three 
‘to do it all day: It-.runs unusually quietly up to 40 
‘miles an hour and with no more than an enlivening hum 
‘beyond that. The engine is rubber-mounted and con- 
‘municates no tremor at.all to either driver or passengers. 
‘It is also presumably, well balanced as its . performance 
‘is distinctly inspiriting. I got about 60 miles an hour, 
by a speedometer which seemed to be conservative in 
‘its estimates, over 40 on third, and climbed a long and 
‘steep hill at the same: speed as a 21-h.p. and a 16-h.p. 
ear. Its pick-up: is- lively and its acceleration rapid. 
It is very well sprung; holding the road firmly in all cir- 
‘cumstances. The.steering is light and steady, giving the 
driver control that reminds him of a big car. That, 
in fact, is the principal charm of this Hillman. _ It is not 
‘in the least like a-small:car. You change speed on it 
with just that easy certainty you are familiar with on 
cars of three times the price and twice the power, quickly, 
noiselessly, smoothly, without thinking about it. Third 


‘speed is silent, and there is a free wheel on the de use 


model at £179. The other models are two 4-windowed 
saloons at £185 and £195, a 4-seated drop-head coup? 
at £225, a tourer at £169, a two-seater and a “ sports” 
tourer at £185. I thought it something quite out of the 
ordinary and a very good theme on which to write a tune 
for the trumpet. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 
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9 Will YOU show com- } : 
(hee. passion for our large } : 
family of young girls rescued } 
from the dangers of the : é 
streets ? For 126 years a Christ- : 


like work, leading ‘a. vast number 
of young women to happier lives, 
has been maintained by the 
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LonDON FEMALE GUARDIAN SOCIETY, Inc. 
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ELLIOT, L.Th., F'.1.S.A., Secretory, 
Stamford House Girls’ Training Home, 
191 High St., Stoke Newington, N.16. 
President: Rr. Hon. Sir ‘THOMAS 
INSKIP, C.B.E., K.C., M.P., P.C. 
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Overdraft. 
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Finance—Public & Private 


A Talk to Investors 


In what are sometimes described as “‘ boom” times on the 
Stock Exchange certain classes of newspapers abound in 
tips and paragraphs commending certain shares to the 
and Financial Editors are 
** constant 
readers ” to indicate some share likely to rise rapidly in 
Then when the boom collapses and the 
rush of prospectus advertisements is over, paragraphs 
tend to dwindle and “ constant readers,’”’ to do them 
justice, are not so active in revealing to Financial Editors 
the losses which they have suffered through the slump. 
Indeed the forbearance with which the average investor 
or speculator suffers his loss during periods of slump may 
perhaps account for the recklessness of some market 
tipsters in recommending in wholesale fashion certain 


22 


attention of the “‘ investor, 
harassed by innumerable requests from 


market value. 


shares as being ‘“‘ good to buy.” 


On the other hand, conditions sometimes arise when the 
real investor is genuinely harassed by reason of the fact 
that British Funds and other gilt-edged securities in which 
they would gladly embark their savings stand at such a 
And when 
to these conditions is added a great load of taxation, long 
borne in patience, it is not surprising that financial 
writers should be constantly receiving requests to 
mention some reasonably safe stock on which anything 
Most of the 
requests I get from readers of The Spectator are of this 
character, and while I have always disregarded, and must 
continue to disregard requests for the recommendation of 
shares “ likely to rise ’’ or requests as to “ the best way to 
invest, say, £500 to obtain a good yield and to be sure of 
‘apital appreciation,” I am hoping that it may be of some 
assistance to the genuine investor if from time to time in 
the column of Financial Notes—and occasionally, per- 
—I set out 
certain facts concerning a particular company or groups 


high figure as to yield an insufficient income. 


from 4 to 5 per cent. can still be obtained. 


haps, as last week, in the main financial article 


of companies which may afford some guide to an actual 


holder of the shares or stocks or a potential purchaser 


upon their merits from an investment point of view. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ SERVICES. 


On such occasions I may frequently, for the conveni- 
ence of the reader, state the present price of the shares and 
the income yield at that price, but it must clearly be 
understood that such paragraphs are intended for infor- 
mation and not in any way as constituting advice to pur- 
chase, for I cannot too strongly impress upon the genuine 
investor, and especially upon the investor who cannot 
afford to lose even a small portion of his capital, the 
desirability of coming into direct touch with a good 


broker or his banker when investing his or her money. 


For, however well intentioned, it is often quite 
impossible for the financial writer to give guidance with 
regard to investments without a knowledge of all the 
“A. B.,” for example, writes and asks whether 
a certain share should be bought, and the reply to such 


facts. 


a question would often entirely depend upon the circum- 
stances of the case. For anything the Financial Editor 
knows, the enquiry may relate to some individual who 
is intending to invest his or her “ all” in the particular 
stock, in which case the reply might probably be that the 
stock was of too speculative a character, even though the 
chances might possibly favour the investment turning out 
quite well. And yet again, the enquirer might be an indi- 
vidual to whom it was absolutely necessary that the capital 


should be available a year or two hence for some other 


purpose, in which case immediate prospects of market 
fluctuations would be a matter of importance. 
again, the investor might enquire whether the shares 
of a certain Provision store should be purchased, without 
stating that he or she had already got his or her savings 
in shares of undertakings of a similar character. There 
is just one further matter I would like-to touch upon in 
the interests of the genuine investor. I doubt if there 
is a general appreciation of the use which might be 
made by the small investor either of their banker or of 
a good responsible broker in furthering their interests. 
fo take the case of the banker first: ‘the investor may, 


Or 


SS, 
perhaps, have only a very small account in a bank 

as a consequence, feel that the local bank ox 
would not be disposed to attend to the trifling Mather 
of a small investment. Such, however, jis far fj . 
being .true,.and it must--be remembered that th, 
banker is to some extent paid for his trouble beca; 4 
although no extra cost is involved to the investor me 
banker who gives the order to the Stock Exchange “ 
buy or sell a particular security has a share in the eg ° 
mission. Again, the banker will usually be prepared ty 
keep in safe custody the securities of the investor poh 
if the securities are bearer securities, to attend to the 
matter of collecting the coupon payments, while jin , 
hundred and one ways the banker will be of use to the 
customer in the matter of investments. 





Investors Must BE Warcurvt.. 

If, on the other hand, the investor is fortunate enough 
to be in touch with a good stockbroker of the. inves. 
ment type, it will usually be to his or her advantay 
to consult such a broker, freely, explaining all the 
circumstances of the case and the kind of security 
required, while a _ further service not infrequently 
rendered by the broker, and a very valuable one, is that 
of keeping a‘list of the client’s investments and advising 
him from time to time when some change-over int 
another investment may be desirable. In such a matter, 
of course, the broker can undertake no responsibility, 
but there is usually willingness to give attention to this 
particular aspect of investment business. And of the 
importance of this changing of investments from time 
to time there can be no question. For example. a careful 
investor might be. told by someone whose advice was 
valued that such and such shares were good to pur 
chase, or the investor, perchance, might have read 
in the Financial Notes of The Spectator or some other 
periodical of the position of the shares of a company ata 
certain time which caused him or her to acquire the 
shares. Having done so, the investor is too often prone 
to regard the adyice from the individual or the state. 
ments in a newspaper paragraph as holding good for 
all time, and noting, perhaps, some fall in the shares 
at a later date, thinks that there can be nothing the 
matter because So-and-so, who should know, had 
recommended the purchase some few vears_ befor. 
Unfortunately, however, it is impossible either for the 
friend giving advice at a particular time or the financial 
writer to bear in mind as months and years pass ‘the 
recommendations which may have been made and the 
developments which in the meantime have taken place 
modifying or even altering completely the views which 
were justified some few years previous. A_ broker, 
however, with the interests of his client at heart, may 
often consent to watch certain investments and advise 
the client from time to time with regard to market 
fluctuations and the desirability of selling. Needless to 
say, however, it is for the investor himself to watch the 
fluctuations of his securities from day to day, and when 
such fluctuations seem to give cause for anxiety he 
should lose no time in endeavouring to discover the cause 
of such price movements. 

Artucur W. Kippy,. 


Financial Notes 

MARKETS QUIETLY STEADY. 
AxtnovuGn business in the Stock Markets continues to be 
restricted owing to the uncertain outlook, it says much for the 
underlying strength of markets that prices on the whole ate 
well maintained. On the one hand, the Roosevelt policy in 
the United States occasions well-grounded apprehensions 
with regard to ultimate developments in that country, with 
their repercussions elsewhere, while the budgetary crisis in 
France and the state of the franc are also disturbing influences. 
On the other hand, there is little doubt that but for the state 
of affairs in France and the United States, conditions are ripe 
for a quiet improvement in trade, and in this country partt 
cularly the figures of unemployment continue to move in the 
right direction. Nevertheless, the effect of the wild fluctua- 
tions in the dollar has such a restraining influence upon inter 
national confidence and international trade that a check i 
imposed both on financial and trade activities. 


(Continued on page 828.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


COMPANY MEETING 





— - . 
ROYALBANK OF SCOTLAND 
\WNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 


anual General Court of Proprietors of the Royal Bank of 


tus A was held at Edinburgh on Wednesday, November 29th, 
is Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.T., Governor of the Bank, 
ridin. In opening the meeting, His Grace said : 


Refore presenting the Directors’ report and the accounts for the 
ear, | must refer first to what is uppermost in our minds— 
the absence of the familiar figure of Sir Alexander Wright. We 
ai mis him greatly, for we had a warm affection for him, as well 
admiration of his great business ability and high appreciation 
of his outstanding services to the Bank. He found time to do 
much valuable public work, but essentially the Bank was his life. 

Hisexample must be a great inspiration to all the staff for, beginning 
as a young apprentice, he remained in our service all his life, 
aching successively the position of Superintendent of Branches, 
geretary, and, finally, Cashier and General Manager ; and in 1929 
he was elected to a seat on the Board in recognition of his life-long 
and successful work. He did not omit to crown that work by 
naking provision for his own succession, and the Directors have, 
with + confidence, appointed the Deputy-General Manager, 
Vr. William Whyte, to succeed Sir Alexander as Cashier and 
(eneral Manager. Mr. Whyte is a man of wide experience and has 
himself spent his whole business life in the service of the Bank, 
and we are confident that he will successfully carry on its high 
traditions, and preserve our warm relations with our customers 
and friends, to whom he is already well known. 

In moving the adoption of the report, his Grace said : 

[ presume it will be your pleasure that the annual report and 
talance sheet, with the auditors’ report, which have now been in 
your hands for some days, shall be taken as read. The Directors 
we pleased, having regard to the difficult times which this and 
other countries have been experiencing, to submit a statement of 
so satisfactory a character. 

INCREASED DEPosItTs. 

The deposits show an increase on last year’s figures of over 
£3,000,000—the amount appearing in the balance sheet being 
£59,257,330. Under prevailing conditions it is not surprising that 
we should show such a substantial expansion in this side of our 
business, and it will, I helieve, be found that increases are general 
toall banks. In the case of the English Clearing Banks, the total 
deposits are over £200,000,000— higher than two years ago. 

I should, therefore, mention that with such large figures there 
are bound to be fluctuations, in as much as there are considerable 
sums lying with us awaiting investment, and, from time to time, 
we are the custodians of money placed with us for temporary 
periods. The small savings accounts again show a big increase on 
last year’s figures. 

Notes in circulation at £2,858,502 are up about £80,000 on last 
year, while acceptances and endorsements on foreign bills, and 
other obligations, show an increase of over £500,000. 

The increase in the latter heading is partly accounted for by 
forward operations in foreign currencies on account of our trading 
customers who wished to cover the risks of fluctuations in the 
exchanges. In all cases, these operations, on account of clients, 
have been covered with first-class banks and institutions. 

Liqguip RESOURCES AND INVESTMENTS. 

On the other side of the balance sheet we continue to show, 
under the different headings, strong evidence of the liquid position 
of the Bank. Cash on hand, and with the Bank of England and 
other London bankers, and money at call and short notice is fully 
£700,000 more than we showed last year. The increase in deposits 
and moderate reductions in advances on cash credit and current 
accounts account for the higher figures standing against British 
Government Securities, which at £25,151,448 are up £4,200,000 
from last year. These large figures reflect the weight of unemployed 
money at the present time. As usual, all our investments are valued 
in the balance sheet at or under the market prices ruling on the 
date of our balance. I may also add that a good proportion of our 
Government Securities are in short-dated and medium-dated loans, 
and they all show a very substantial surplus over book values. 

As already mentioned, we have to report a decrease in our 
advances. That is likely to be a feature of all bank reports this year, 
and is evidence of the shrinkage in international trading, accom- 
panied, no doubt, by a certain amount of liquidation of frozen 
advances, 

Our bill portfolio shows a moderate fall in amount, due to a 
reduction in our holding of Treasury Bills which, until quite recently, 
were only obtainable at unremunerative rates. Our portfolio of 
commercial bills has been maintained at last year’s figure, and I am 
glad to repeat that this ideal type of advance has lately shown signs 
of increasing. 

I would again repeat what I said when I addressed you last 
year, that we are in the position ready to give accommodation 
t our trading friends, and, when they require it, we are prepared 
and willing to give favourable consideration to all reasonable 
Proposals based on sound banking lines, 

Prorits. 

. Turning to the profit and loss account, we are able to show a 
flight increase upon the figures of the previous year. 

The past year may not have been attended with the many 
difficulties of the preceding year, but, taking into consideration the 
many severe handicaps which the trade of the country has to contend 
with, the Directors, in the circumstances, regard it as highly satis- 
factory that the profits of the Bank have been maintained, and 





even inereased. Following the usual practice, all bad and doubtful 
debts have been fully provided for. 


APPROPRIATIONS. - 

The Directors are pleased to find themselves in the position to 
recommend that a dividend for the half-year, payable at Christmas, 
at the same rate as formerly—17 per cent. per annum—be declered, 
and to make the usual appropriation to pension reserve fund and 
a slightly increased appropriation to bank buildings and heritable 
property. After making these appropriations, there remains a surplus 
of £75,077 18s. 9d. which, following the practice of the past two 
years, it is proposed to carry to inner reserves against contingencies. 

The Rest or Reserve of the Bank remains at the same figure 
as previously—-viz., £3,780,926, which is rather more than the 
Paid-up Capital, but the Directors consider that, under the present 
uncertain conditions, it is more prudent to continue the policy 
of augmenting, meantime, the Inner Reserves, instead of adding 
to the published Reserves. 

BUSINESS OF THE BANK. 

The general business of the Bank throughout Scotland and in 
London, has been well maintained and, in some directions, has 
been added to. This condition also applies to its associate, 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited, who report improved trading 
conditions in certain of the areas in which that Bank operates. 

TRADE IN ScorTLanD. 

It is pleasing to report a definite improvement in many of the 
Industries of Scotland. From the West of Scotland we have 
received reports which furnish distinct evidence of a revival in the 
Heavy Industries. The orders received in Glasgow and district 
for vessels to be built should do much to reduce unemployment 
in that part of our country where the effects of the trade depression 
have particularly been felt. In other industries the reports received 
by us from various centres confirm that there is a steady, if perhaps 
slow, revival in trade. 

Agriculture continues in ® depressed condition, and I regret 
that there is only a little improvement to report in that important 
section of our national economic life. In this connexion 1 would 
mention that, along with other three of the Scottish Banks, we 
have provided the capital for the recently formed Scottish Agri- 
cultural Securities Corporation, Ltd. The Corporation is now 
receiving applications and is granting long-term loans on easy 
conditions to farmers on security of their farms. These facilities 
should prove of benefit to the farming community at a time when 
the industry is suffering so severely from the adverse conditiors 
under which it is operating. 

Another of Scotland’s important industries which is experiencing 
a trying time is fishing. The Russian market, which used to 
provide a good outlet, has. practically ceased to exist, and the 
establishment of curing stations in some parts of the Continent is 
another factor which is restricting exports in this industry. 

Trade agreements with certain foreign countries have helped 
our foreign trade, on which the prosperity of the country so greatly 
depends, but until we get rid of the different restrictions and 
barriers to the normal flow of international trade, and until some 
degree of world currency stability is provided, our export trade 
must, I am afraid, continue to be but a fraction of its former volume. 


Commopiry Prices AND THE U.S.A. 

The changing financial policies of the U.S.A., added to the 
widely fluctuating rates of exchange of the dollar, are extremely 
disturbing factors to world commerce and constitute a real danger 
to the progress that has happily taken place in this and other 
countries. Trade is essentially an exchange of goods and services, 
and unless commodities can move freely between the nations, it is 
difficult to see how the necessary demand for commodities can be 
stimulated, which alone can permanently raise real prices and loosen 
exchange restrictions throughout the world. It may be doubted 
whether monetary manipulation by itself can bring the desired 
relief to America. A sound financial policy, similar to that pursued 
by this country, might. 

TAXATION AND TRADE. 

From all ipdications it would appear that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will realise a surplus at the end of the present financial year. 

If the financial situation of the country permits, industry would 
welcome, and indeed confidently expects, some remissior in the 
burden of taxation. A reduction in the Income Tax and Sur Tax 
would lighten the burden for industry, increase the purchasing 
power, and give that degree of confidence which is so essential at 
this stage, when we have reasonable grounds for believing that the 
slurap is definitely behind us. 

The Directors have to record with deep regret the death of Mr. 
Robert Fleming who, since 1907, had been an Extraordinary 
Director of the Bank. 

During the year, Sir Thomas Sivewright Catto, Baronet, was 
elected. as- Extraordinary Director in succession to the late Earl 
of Incheape, whose death was reported at our last annual meeting. 
Sir Thomas is well known in the City of London and in India, and 
Iam sure you will agree that he is a fitting successor on our Extra- 
ordinary Board to the late Earl of Inchcape. 

The Directors again desire to express their thanks to the General 
Manager, and the Officials and Staff at Head Office, London City 
and West End Offices, Glasgow, Dundec, and all the other Branches, 
for their services and loyal support during the year. 

With these observations, I beg to propose that the Report now 
submitted, containing a Statement of the Accounts and Balance 
Sheet, be approved, and that out of the Profits of the year a Dividend 
at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum, for the half-year, under deduc- 
tion of tax, be now declared in conformity therewith. 

The report was approved, and the Governor, Deputy-Governor, 
extraordinary directors, and the retiring ordinary director were 
re-elected, and the auditors were re-appointed for the ensuing year, 
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N AL PROV] B.S.A. RECOVERY. ENC 
‘i C A fortnight ago IT was able to comment upon the y, 

favourable report of the Birmingham Small Arms Com hee ( 
ys. r showing that there was a profit for the year of £245,009 © AU: 

compared with a loss for the previous year of £332,009 ™ 

ieebetinee this report, however, the ordinary £1 shares have not Made an. 
; great response, the quotation still standing at about 11s, 3d. | A 

ESTABLISHED 1833. is true that as compared with the lowest level touche ‘eae 

time since there has been a material recovery, but it cannot be 

said ae — een the future if the recovery rey, , 
oa aa in the last report should be ‘maintained, and of this 
Paid up Capital £9,479,416 seems to be reasonable gzound for hope. The Conmpaaae ; pusit 
Reserve Fund - - - £8,000,000 course, has still a debit balance on Profit and Loss Account 
A and arrears of dividend on Preference shares from July, } 

Deposits, &c., (June, 1933) £292,073,200 | All the same the result of last year’s trading was to ieee b 
the debit balance from £221,000 to £85,000, and under normal 
conditions the profit would have been sufficient to coy, 

le over the 

Head Office: . Preference dividends and leave over 5 per cent. for the Ordj. f 
i 5 BISHOPS nary shares. A further good feature of the report was the | ps 
? GATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. | strength of = “ge — .'To pay the Preference dividends arth 
, f ; up to next July would involve about £93,000, so that t irm 
Over 1,350 Offices. Agents Everywhere. ] | clearing of the whole of the debit balance and all the Prekeaie a 
' | arrears in the current year would require an addition of some. The, 
| bye _ thing under £50,000 to the profits carned last year. Both again t 
Every description of the issues of the Preference shares—that is to say the 5 andg § ™ 
BRITISH and OVERSEAS BANKING per cent. shares—stand at about their par value. The pg J 

i Ordinary shares are, of course, a speculative risk. ee 
business transacted. linked 
* * * * count 
| A Goopv Bank Report. present 
— Few banks can present a better record of progress in th previot 
TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS matter of earnings combined with a conservative policy more ¢ 
undertaken. than the Royal Bank of Scotland. Some few years ago the ara 

dividend came up in successive stages to its present high ” 
7 level of 17 per cent., but on each occasion the dividend _ 
we announcement was followed by excellent reports and sound ach 
AFFILIATED BANKS: balance sheets thoroughly justifying the growth in the divi. bor 
! dend. For some four years now the distribution has been sine 
| COUTTS & Co. maintained at the level of 17 per cent., and on this occasion ome 

the report covering the past year is an exceedingly good one, 

| GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. The net profit was a little higher than in the previous year at po 
| £612,000, and, in addition to making a somewhat larger Plan f 
i allocation to Bank Buildings, the directors have set aside foundé 
just over £75,000 for Contingencies or Inner Reserves as the ba 
compared with £72,790 a year ago. that tl 
* * * * gradu 





Wisdom for Women 


A Liguip BaLancre SHEET. 
The balance sheet is an exceedingly liquid one. Against a 


There comes to every Woman a critical period. A time in which her substantial increase in Deposits there was an addition to the Tur 




















health is apt to become unreliable and she experiences unforeseen dis- Cash, while a feature of the balanc> sheet is the further Tise rt 
Gentioris aan Gailinenis. in the holding of British Government Securities, which wealtl 
It behoves all women on the verge of this changeful period to arm | advanced from just under £21,000,000 to over £25,000,000, cae 
themselves with the knowledge which will ease those difficulties and solve | In common with other banking institutions, there is a small perry 
the problems with which they are faced. perso nd note under ee of os but. this is expen 
ss ’ ” probably due more to the liquidation of outstanding loans ae! 
sie owen _ CHANGE. by J LIFE. Beale than to any set-back in business activities, It must be re om 
whose earlier works have earned him the title of “ Woman's. Wisest membered that the slight a - trade activity of late been 
Friend,” deals in a most practical and helpful manner with this important together with the comsinemaiie ‘ree in peaes of sects . 
subject in all its aspects. ; have facilitated the liquidation of a good many frozen credit Austr 
Highly recommended by “ Nursing Mirror,” “ Health for All,” positions in the balance sheets of the various banks. Indeed, In 
sah aliens ah Gtr Daas ~ peecacelt ’ the rise in Acceptances in the Royal Bank balance sheet, Cine 
| Make sure that you secure a copy of this remarkable n w a together with a small pa genon engrd in the Note Circulation, 2 Aust 

‘ _ ‘ Ss VE é cue | cS a 
i work by posting your order now with P.O. for 5/3 to i somewhat suggestive of a slight improvement in trade North and t 
THE GEORGE H. WALES PUBLISHING CO., of the Tweed. Further evidence of the conservative policy of the 
Dept. 182, 26 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2. of the directors is shown by the fact that although quite to rei 
Coonphete tists of sthae taleduk Gasket thle Oubtairanilen dane din tamaenat recently the West End premises of the former branch of the Hard 
* | Bank of England in Burlington Gardens were acquired—a there 
most valuable site—only £90,000 is added in the balance Budg 
sheet to the item of Freehold Properties in London. a 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL : Wee: ir be . _— 
=a 3ANKING IN AUSTRALIA. ong 
The POOR CLERGY RELIEF Last week I was able to comment upon the excellent J?! 

CORPORATION character of the Report and balance-sheet of the English, 

; & Scottish and Australian Bank. At the annual meeting of 
petted BOOK, RE Se eget Chaser, BOO, the Bank, held this week, the Chairman, Mr. Andrew William- Wi 
38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. son, was able to congratulate the present Government of £1,60 

Patrons as Ne sHOP or — Australia and also the peoples of that country upon the Aust: 
President—THE BISHOP OF LONDON, fine manner in which they had emerged from a great crisis. oc 

HIS CORPORATION gives assistance in money and clothing The national Budgets and also the trade figures are giving \ 4 

to the underpaid clergy of England, Wales, Ireland, the Over- . * : wey ; whi 83 
seas Dominions and the Mission Field, their Widows and evidence of the improved conditions of the country, while by 
Orphan daughters, in times of sickness, bereavement, or other Mr. Williamson was also able to. congratulate Australia, reser 
ng ter nage A seetican element seamen tig: tatiana iia eanial and the present High Commissioner in London in particular, wher 
brought before them, and to make grants. They are guided upon the suecess which had attended recent Debt con- 18s. 
solely by the WANT AND WORTH of the Applicant. version schemes as a result of which the Australian Exchequer Tt 
At this season of the year the applications for help show a ° he : at A ! 
marked increase, and a large fund is required to meet all the will achieve substantial savings in the annual debt charges. but 1 
needs. Gifts of clothing of every description are also most If, said Mr. Williamson, ‘* the present and succeeding Govern char, 
Fao Coeccteaen tas se ite ill a aie aaa la ments continue, as I believe they will, along the same lines, J by | 
Secretary—Cart. T. G. CARTER, RN, the whole Empire will have good reason to be proud of the J in 't 

Bankers -WESTMINSTER BANK, Ltd., Tavistock Branch, W.C, 1. Australians.” fund 
HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED (Continued on page 8380.) £50, 
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COMPANY MEETING 
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ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, AND 
AUSTRALIAN BANK LTD. 


AUSTRALIA’S REMARKABLE RECOVERY. 








BUSINESS CONNEXIONS WELL MAINTAINED. 





MR. ANDREW WILLIAMSON’S SPEECH. 





tae forty-first ordinary general meeting of the Enclish, Scottish, 
and Australian Bank, Ltd., was held on November 29th at 5 Grace- 
church’ Street, London, E.C., Mr. Andrew ‘Williamson (the 
Chairman) presiding. 

The Chajrman said that the year covered by the accounts had 
again been a difficult one, owing to the unprofitable prices which 
continued to prevail for practically all the export commodities 
during at least ten months of the period, and all metals but gold 
were for the most’of the year at an unprofitable level. Indissolubly 
linked as the Bank’s' prosperity was with the prosperity of the 
country as a@ whole, it had been impossible for the directors to 
resent @ cheerful report, or to show much improvement on the 
previous year’s working. The year, however, closed on a definitely 
more encouraging position all round than was the case at. the 
beginning. Before the end of the year embraced in the accounts 
wool had taken a very decided turn for the better. 


In these circumstances the past year could not but be a lean 
one from the profit and loss-point of view. There had, however, 
been a good deal to encourage them in the general situation. Their 
business connexions had been well maintained notwithstanding 
keen competition. There had been a growing feeling of confidence 
in the community generally. This confidence had not only been 
strengthened by the manner in which the various Governments 
were loyally carrying out their obligations under the Premiers’ 
Plan for the balancing of the Budgets, but that had been the main 
foundation of it. This more hopeful attitude was apparent in 
the banks’ annual reports from all the States. This did not mean 
that they could expect any rapid return to prosperity, but a steady 
gradual movement in that direction along sound economic lines. 


Economic Position orf AUSTRALIA, 


Turning to the national finances of Australia, the Chairman said 
that in October the Prime Minister and Treasurer of the Common- 
wealth, Mr. Lyons, in submitting the Budget for 1933-34, was able 
to announce not only that the Budget for the past year had been 
balanced instead of with an estimated deficit of £1,300,000, with 
an actual surplus of over £3,500,000, after making special relief 
expenditure of £2,250,000 to primary producers, and remission of 
taxation to the extent of £1,000,000. The scheme which was 
evolved in June, 1931, since known as the Premiers’ Plan, had 
been. loyally adhered to by all the Governments, and Australia 
was now beginning to reap the benefit. The improvement’ in 
Australia’s credit overseas. was remarkable. 


In concluding his Budget speech, Mr. Lyons said: ‘ Tho 
Government regards this year’s Budget as a reward which the 
Australian people have earned by the sacrifices they have made 
and the self-discipline they have imposed to meet the circumstances 
of the depression. Its proposals constitute a milestone on our-road 
to recovery. They bring the prospect of increased employment. 
Hard times are not yet passed, hut what I have said shows that 
there are already definite signs of improvement. This restoration 
Budget will, I believe, carry to the people of the Commonwealth a 
message of hope and of faith in Australia.” While much remained 
to be done, Australia had done splendidiy, and if the present and 
succeeding Governments continued, as he believed they would, 
along the same lines, the whole Empire would have good reason to 
be proud of the Australians, 


Tue Accounts. 

With regard to tho accounts, the reserve fund now stood at 
£1,635,000, while the special reserve, .covering depreciation in 
Australian currency, remained at £1,585,000, which was at present 
more than ample for its purpose. Their deposits had been well 
maintained. While deposits bearing interest, at £18,740,003, were 
less by £663,461, current accounts, at £10,206,765 had increased 
by £237,945. Their cash position represented a ratio of liquid 
Teserves to each £ of current account deposits of 15s. I}d., and 
when to the cash was added their investments, the ratio was 
18s, 63d, 

The cross profits, at £1,007,474, showed a decline of £48,512, 
but the net profits were greater by £71,€07, owing to a reduction in 
charges and income-tax: Management expenses had been reduced 
by £24,502, notwithstanding the substantial reduétions made 
in the previous year. Aftet’ transferring £15,000 to tho reserve 
fund, it was proposed to allocate £5,000 to the provident fund, 
£50,000 to contingencies reserves, and to pay a further dividend of 





24 per cent. (making 5 per cent. free of United Kingdom income-tax, 
for the year), leaving £274,181 to be carried forward. 


The modest dividend of 5° per cent., free-of United Kingdom 
tax, was on the paid-up share capital of £3,000,000 whereas, with 
the reserve, funds and the balance carried forward, the shareholders’ 
funds employed in the businéss emounted to nearly £6,500,000, 
yet there were people who talked of the excessive profits made by 
the banks and inveighed against them as a form of capitalism in- 
jurious to the welfare of the nation. 


THe TRADING BANKS. 


Tho trading banks of Australia, with capital and published 
reserves, amounting to £68,£00,000, were not owned by a small 
number of so-called capitalists, hut were essentially democratic 
institutions owned by about 71,000 members of the public, whose 
average holdings were between £500 and £€00. Further, the main 
resources of the banks were their deposits, which they received 
from the public at large, and which amounted approximately to! 
£274,000,000. These large funds had been entrusted to the banks 
not by a limited number of wealthy people, but by over 755,000 
depositors, representing an average amount of deposit of under! 
£370. The banks were conducted by directors appointed by and) 
removable by the shareholders, and were managéd not by individual. 
capitalists but by trained executive officers carefully selected for’ 
their abi’ y and their fitness for their posts, and not for political or 
party considerations, nor for social or nepotic reasons. The conserva-; 
tive manner in which the banks had been managed in the past; 
had been very fully appreciated by the public of Australia who,, 
during the dark and testing years of the most serious crisis Australia 
had yet been called upon to face, had shown unwavering confidence; 
in the banks. 


Nothing throughout the crisis had stood out more clearly than: 
this, and was in striking contrast to what had happened in some, 
other countries. He ventured to say that nothing had had a more! 
reassuring and steadying effect on the whole morale of the Australian 
nation during recent years than-their-calm confidence in their bank- 
ing system. The prudent conduct in the past pursued by the banks 
and their consequent inherent strength had enabled them on their: 
part to be a tower of strength to the Commonwealth and the 
various State Governments. Unless the Commonwealth Bank 
and the trading banks had been in a position to find the necessary 
money to finance the deficits of the Budget the Government could) 
not have carried on. 

Bank ADVANCES. 

When overseas loans were impossible and existing internal 
Government stocks had fallen heavily, the banks found what was 
required by taking up the Government Treasury Bills, the amount 
of which in Australia at June 20th last outstanding was £48,875,040, 
of which the nine trading banks held about £32,000,000. . By 
this assistance funds were provided to finance both Government 
deficits and public works during a period of acute financial difficulty, 
when normal borrowing operations were impossible. The total credits 
advanced to industry and Governments had actually increased in 
recent years, despite the lower level of prices. Thus the advances 
and Government securities of the trading banks in Australia stood 
at £287,000,000 in September, 1933, compared with £276,000,000 
in September, 1930. By maintaining credit in this way the banks 
had materially assisted in preventing an even more severe fall in 
prices in Australia. Australian prices fell by only 20 per cent. 
against 28 per cent. in Great Britain and 33 per cent. in the United 
States of America. 

Owing to the slump in commodity prices through the world 
depression, customers in many cases were unable to fulfil their 
obligations, and the securities for their advances heavily depreciated 
owing to falling values and shrinkage in earning capacity, but 
the banks stood hy them and did their best to help them through. 
The banks had all through the crisis displayed a reasonableness 
and a consideration for their debtors which had been a potent factor 
in helping on the national recovery. The accusation which had 
been advanced in some quarters that the banks had pursued a 
policy of credit restriction was totally untrue. 


INVALUABLE ASSISTANCE. 


Stagnation in business, unwillingness on the part of their customers 
to embark on fresh enterprises with little or no prospect of profit, and 
the perplexing and confused monetery situation throughout the 
world had deprived the banks to an unusual extent of the oppor- 
tunity of employing, through advances on sound lines, morey 
they would otherwise have been eager to lend. Through all the 
dark days of crisis And anxiety the banks had displayed a willingness 
to entertain fresh proposals for advances submitted to them upon 
sound lines, and had endeavoured, so far as they could possibly 
do so with safety to their depositors, to help the national recovery 
in every way. ; : 

He had touched briefly on these points to show what invaluablo 
assistance the banks had rendered to the national economy, becatice 
of the recent purely political movement which had been foreing 
a most misleading prc p:ganda throughout the country to try to 
lead people. to suppose that the banks were victimising the publie, 
and that the present system should be abolished and a nationalised 
system of banking under Government control substituted in its 
place. He had too much faith in the strong common sense of 
the electorate of Australia to have any apprehensions as to their 
being misled by either ignorant or mendacious propaganda, At 
the same time he thought it was well for those who knew to state 
clearly what were the unquestionable facts. 


Tho report and accounts were unanimously adopted 
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at age 65, or at death if Financial Notes 
earlier, can be provided by (Continued from page 828.) ' 
ayment of ‘ . BANKS AND THE PvuBtic. by the 
P Having regard to the extent to which the Past. tro nwo "9 uot 
: of Australia were intensified by the political Party anaes secant 
£16 10s. a year from age 25 Opposition to the present Administration, and havin win he Prof 
also to the admitted fact that throughout the Crisis + 
£24 99 ‘ » 35 banks performed yeoman services to the Administra” 
64] 45 we might have thought that there would have beg” id 
‘ 4 ” ry) ” end, for the time being at all events, to the attacks In payme 
upon the banks by those who so greatly embarragseq ¢ Poy 
Government in the time of crisis in their efforts to deal wit as 
the situation on sound lines. Apparently, however “. ; 
attacks still continue, and inasmuch as the only way of meetin, The ie 
them is to endeavour to enlighten-the public with regard { The Aud 
the actual facis, Mr. Williamson, in a few simple wo, , _— 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


No shareholders. No commission. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4.000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000), Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 














DO THIS 
TO-DAY 


—~and be safe 


This is just the weather for colds. 
Thousands of people have caught them 
already and are busy infecting thousands 
more. You may be the next to catch one 
unless you take this simple precaution. 











gargle twice a day with 


LISTERINE 


BRAND ANTISEPTIC 
and you won't catch cold 


Of all Chemists, 1/6, 3/-and 5/6 per bottle. 
RELIEVES SORE THROAT IN A NIGHT 
Write for free booklet about the uses of Listerine: Brand 


Antiseptic. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 117 Park 
Royal, London, N.W.10. 








explained that the banks in Australia are not owned bys 


small number of so-called capitalists but are essentially rn. 


democratic institutions, owned by many thousands of Men; wath 
bers of the public whose average holdings are between gy mi 2. 
and £600. Still more important, however, of Course, is. the Cars 
fact that the main resources of the banks are the Deposits 
received from the public at large, which in Austral gabscrib 
. amount approximately to £274,000,000. These large funds #990000 ay 


: said Mr. Williamson, “have been entrusted to the banks 990.000 ** B 
not by a limited: number of wealthy people but by ove 
_ 755,000 depositors representing an average amount of deposit 


of -under £370. The banks are conducted by direetoy Conting 


appointed by and removable by the shareholders, and gp Amounts 
managed not by individual capitalists but by trained executiyy ff javetment® 
officers carefully selected for their ability and their fitngy § Ae" t) 
.for their positions, and not for political considerations no NorEs- 
for social nor nepotic reasons.” Mr. Williamson they, ™2s.o 


without any undue eulogizing of his own bank or those of § tones fo 


his confréres, pointed out the part they had played in th wie Bu 
crisis both by soundness of management, thereby Tetainin § 
the confidence of the public, and by financing the huge ARTHUR 
deficits of the Budgets. 
* * * a —s 
CHARTERHOUSE INVESTMENT TRUST, We ha 
The profit-earning power of a concern such as the Charter % he 
house Investment Trust, which is also a issuing house, must & abibit a tt 
necessarily vary considerably according to the. vicissitide 9 3a 
° 2 ° os Londo! 
connected with financial activity. It says a good deal, ther. § 
fore, for the conduct of the Charterhouse Investment Tris 
Limited that, in spite of the prolonged period of financial -_.. 
depression, the Company’s earning power has been maintainel JJ qo vivider 
as well as it has. The Company commenced its operation centt. D 
about 1926, and with a small capital of £300,000 made ane § ” — 
profit for the first year of about £50,000. The capital wa 
then raised to £1,000,000, and during the years 1927 to 192), 
inclusive, when we were experiencing booms in new capital 
issues, the net profit ranged between £224,000 and £277,000, 
Even when the slump came, however, the Company earned 
net profits for the year 1931 of £76,000, and after a drop to None 
£63,000 in 1932 there was a rally again last year to ove RIHUR 
£77,000, while the quoted securities held by the Trust, which = 
covered a very wide range, exceeded the amount at which 2sth 


they stood in the books. The shares now stand at round 

about 24s., which, on the basis of the latest dividend of 6} nT 

per cent., gives a yield of a little over 5 per cent. For the 

two years 1931 and 1932 the dividend was only 5 per cent, 

but in 1930 it was 74 per cent., and in 1929 it was 10 per cent, § NIGEL J 
%* * * * 

TuE GOLDFIELDS REpoRT. 








The Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, which a year ‘it Arth 
ago distributed no dividend, has recently announced a final RT, 
dividend, making 15 per cent. for the year, while the annul § _ 
report shows that the profit for the year would have admittel § —— 
of an even larger distribution, the total being £467,283, a WEE 
compared with £136,385 in the previous year. The Nev mn 
Consolidated Gold Fields, from which the Company derive 
its revenue, secured, indeed, a net profit of £875,000 against 
£449,000, and out of these profits £150,000 has been put By | 
aside for Income Tax and £200,000 to Reserve Account. 
Moreover, a review of the position of the Transvaal Gold a 
Mining industry which accompanies the report is of a very for t 
encouraging nature. The fact that under the new Excess § === 
Profits Duty Act the levy is restricted to a total of £6,000,000 
per annum is regarded as reassuring in view of the possibility ) 
that the greater portion of any increase in the price of gold : 
above £6 per fine ounce will accrue to: the mines. According. | 
to this review, the additional profit receivable by the mines 
with gold at the price named is put at £15,300,000, out of 
which under ordinary Income Tax and share of profits undet 
mining leases the Government would have taken £4,600,000. 
Allowing, therefore, for the Excess Profits Duty of £6,000,000, P 
the increased profits accruing to the mining companies i Re 
estimated in this statement at not less than £4,700,000... The Cu 
report was not without its effect in strengthening confidence tn 
in the Gold Share Market. At the present market price § deserit 
ithe shares yield just under 5 per cent. | throug 
A, W. K. 
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THE BRITISH OVERSEAS BANK, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1919. 
Board of Directors to the Fourteenth Annual General Meeting of Shareholders to be held in the Bank Premises, 33, Gracechurch Street (Lombard Court), 











Be pager by the London, E.C. 3, on Tuesday, the Twelfth day of December, 1933, at 12 noon. 2 
troubj., ‘The Directors submit to the Shareholders the Balance Sheet. of the Bank, as at 31st October, 1933, and Profit and Loss Account, together with copy of the 
“ + Certificate. . . ‘ F 
Tow in Auditors coger allowing rebate of interest and providing for all bad and doubtful debts (other than provided for out of Contingencies Account), 
The fy the year cnded 31st October, 1933, amounts to... .. es QF ae EMER ST ee oe i eae ae ie ane eae AOE es 
, Je from last account .. we ne = i oa ee wa ve ne a wa =e ne ae «+ 61,497 15 6 


we the Balance availab , 61,497 1 
stratio REOE cc) bec Me ae fe ey ee) | Se eo eee .. £124,306 0 7 
m, Making — been appropriated as follows :— 


has ‘ 
cS an eet of a Dividend on the “A” Ordinary Shares at the rate of Six per cent. per annum (less Income Tax) for the Year ended 31st October, 
Made In 939 which together with Income Tax thereon amounts to .. ae a ps oe ie oe “h e £60,000 0 0 
Seq the Leaving a Net Balance to be carried forward to next year of .. ae e ae ‘ai <6 ee oe ee 64,306. 0 7 
eal with " —_—————- £14,068 0 7 


er, the The Directors have transferred to Investments Depreciation Reserve £75,000 from Reserve Fund and £75,000 from Contingencies Account. 

meeti The Directors retiring by rotation are The Hon. Bernard Rollo and Mr. Dudley Ward, C.B.E., who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

The Auditors, Messrs. George A. Touche & Co., and Messrs. McClelland, Ker & Co., also retire, and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-appointment. 

gard to jondon, E.C., 30th November, 1933. ’ By Order of the Board, A. E. THORNE, Secretary. 
eS ote = 


minsestaneosennetineioainapiia a 




















Words we 
d by, BALANCE SHEET, 31st October, 1933. 
€Ntially f —fypital ; Authorised LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
f mem, MH yoo A” Ordinary Shares of £5 each +» oes ~~ we £1,500,000 0 O | Cashin Hand and at Bankers  .. =. ewe we £216,638 2 5 
, “4 “B” Ordinary Shares of £5 each nae re .. 1,500,000 0 O | Money at Call and Short Notice . ee oe ee 685,575 16 O 
n 300,000 “ B : : 
: | £50) ‘) Shares of £5 each which may be issued in whole or in Balances with Bankers Abroad ‘ ee ee es 150,441 16 O 
» 1S-the wt 7 A” or “ B” Ordinary Shares 2,000,000 0 0 | Bills Discounted 662,731 19 8 
) + a i eee Government Securities es 6 ee ee ee ee 396,771 6 10 
posits : £5,000,000 0 O Investments in Subsidiary Companies... alk eu. al ae 106,046 9 1 
rary Subscribed and Paid he Lah , a --- : —- Other Investments, including Shareholding Interests in Foreign satias 
“A” Ordinary Shares of £5 each ée ov .. £1,000,000 0 ae a a oP we ie “ss a 464,7 3.0 
banks bay “B” Ordinary Shares of £5 each ve o- +» 1,000,000 0 0 Bankers Induststal Development Co., Ltd. One ‘ A” Ordinary 
§ ' ————— Share of £100,000, £100 pa’ us < es ee as 100 0. 0 
V over £2,000,000 0 0 Advances to Customers gad pier Accounts ma ae za 1,240,007 10 6 
* hg - ‘i —— tot Se mounts Owing ‘from Subsidiary Companies : “s aia 3,938 19 5 
deposi Current De ee oe x pong ae cow gy for. 599.182 4 11 |: Liability of Customers for acceptances, etc. (per contra) -. 2,988,843 5 0 
rector Contingencies, ¢ a oe wena tar Bank Premises—Freehold at cost, less amounts written off .. 336,623 9 10 


Amounts owing to Subsidiary Companies. . oT - ‘“s 
Dd are Hl jaerve Fund hepa a lO 
Cltive Hi Investments Depreciation Reserve. . ne ey ie am 150,000 0 0. 
fit ‘Acceptances, ete., for account of Customers (per contra). . -. 2,988,843 5 O 
NES HB daance of Profit and Loss Account ee ie Se 64,306 0 7 
NS nor Nores—(1) Contingent Liability on account of Endorse- 
then wents on Bills Discounted, £1,713. 
’ _ () “Advances to Customers ” and “ Liability of Cus- 
OS€ of BB tomers-for Acceptances ” include the balances which come 





in the under European * Standstill ” Agreements, —_-_-----—--—- ——___. 
ras £7,902,568 17 9 £7,902,568 17 9 
anny # CHURCHILL, Chairman. A. E. THORNE, Secretary. 
huge ARTHUR C, D. GAIRDNER, Deputy Chairman and Managing Director. ¥. J. SULLIVAN, Accountant, 


B. ROLLO, Director, 





AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE MEMBERS. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared ‘it with the Books of the Bank. 
art We have satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Bills of Exchange, and have verified the Securities. 
ete We have obtained all the information and explanations which we have required, and are of the opinion that the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up, so as tq 










































































Must HF exhibit. a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs, according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books 

itd 4 ofthe Bank. GEORGE A. TOUCHE & 00. Chartered } pugit 
Jondon, E.C., 28th November, 1933. McCLELLAND, KER.& CO. \ Accountants.s *¥éMors. 

there. 

Trust PROFIT and LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended 31st October, 1933. 

WCial ue Tgag Rant ae Soft ae a ee Se ee a ee ee ee ee ——7 
" Dr. CR. 
ainel # 7 vividend on the “A” Ordinary Shares at the rate of Six per By Balance brought forward a sa me “<< ~. £61,497 15 6 

tions cent. per annum, and Income Tax thereon ., oe .. £60,000 0 0 », Profit, after allowing rebate of Interest and providing for all Bad 
a » Balance carried to Balance Sheet a aa és ee 64,306 O 7 and Doubtful Debts (other than provided for out of Contingen- 
het cies <Aceount), for the year ended 31st October, 
| Way 1933 .. a “4 ee “ +e £68,808 5 1k 
1995 Less Directors’ Fees os os oe 6,000 0 0 “i 
92), _ 808 5 1 
pital —_—___—_—— - — 
00, £124,306 0 7 £124,306 0 7 
ed STATEMENT REQUIRED BY SECTION 126 OF THE COMPANTES ACT, 1929. 
p to None of the Accounts of the Subsidiary Companies shows a loss; the net profits have been carried forward in their own Accounts. 
over CHURCHILL, Chairman. A. E. THORNE, Secretary. 
hid ARTHUR C. D. GAIRDNER, Deputy Chairman and Managing Director. F. J. SULLIVAN, Accountant. ' 
Ken B. ROLLO, Director. 
hich 28th November, 1933. 
o DIRECTORS. ; MANAGERS. Pe 
t 6 The Right Hon, VISCOUNT CHURCHILL, G.C.V.O., Chairman. W. HOPKINS. R, STBPHENSON 
the ARTHUR C. D. GAIRDNER, Deputy Chairman and Managing Director. * DUDLEY WARD, C.B.E. fia 
nt, fir JAMES CAIRD, Bart, The Hon. BERNARD ROLLO, : DEPUTY MANAGERS. ; 
ent, | NIGEL L, CAMPBELL, DUNCAN A. STIRLING, A. T. SMITH. A. E, THORNE, 
The Hon, HENRY McLAREN, C.B.E, DUDLEY WARD, U.B.E, —~. cxemnaes re 
y. GURNEY, Chief Ope e 
ADVISORY DIRECTORS. ACCOUNTANT. SECRETARY. er CONTROLLER. 
eat @ Sir Arthur A, HAWORTH, Bart. NORMAN L. HIRD. F, J, SULLIVAN, A. 5 C. T. JAMES, 
] Rk, T, HINDLEY, Sir EDGAR HORNE, Bart, ) 1 ' - o 4 
7 Sir HARRY MeGOWAN, K.B.E. ae ae ee _— ae ee Bal = 
ted 
as 5 ’ 
len WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
“ ; 
ves A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” THE 
nst 3rd EDITION. ' 
mut By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., OUND { ABI E 
. “a Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. Price 5/3 post free. 
) ny such embarrassment in later years might b ided b CVI itt 
av settling a sum in early life on each of the hives, we ie tant A Quarterly Re serx of the Politics of the 
ss for them all, to be invested on the lines of the system.” Ty 
00 Exe ; a, SES THE FUTURE OF THE LEAGUE? 
wii] BOOKS FOR PRESENTS jROOSEVELT’S ROAD TO RECOVERY. 
id Send for 100 pp. CATALOGUE Ati 
Y 3 r 100 pp. BRITISH COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS. 
ng. Gift suygestions indexed, classified and illustrated ; hat de waa EUROPE, 
' > . 
( Fox’s Bookshop, 32 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2 WAS MOSES RIGHT? 
:: fc “ ” 
‘| THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. INDIA : THE TRAIL. OF ANARCHY. 
" (Eneotperated. by .Meyel.Chaster,.1835.)._ . P IRELAND: MR. DE VALERA’S OBJECTION. 
0 Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. Also Articles from Great Britain, Canada, Australia and 
4) P Ppcay | End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. . New Zealand. 
is eta Fapital on eee ee ve oe tee yhette 4 Price 5s. per copy, or 20s. per annum. United States and 
he Serresicy Meserve 15 ove © ack) os wee cles £2°000/000 Canada $1 per copy, or $4 p.a, India Rs. 15 p.a. Post free. 
ce preserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter .... £4,500,000 . : 
etters of Credit and Drafts are issued and, banking business of eve To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls, and at 
8H description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank . 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, Deposits for fixed periods received, MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C. 2. 
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H AR DEN ED ARTERI ES— “The Spectator’ Crossword No, 6, 


By XANTHIPPE. 

Scourge of those over 40 exon pte be opened. Unerlopes shouldbe marked = Crosvanee a House 
Few who live to 40 years or over escape Hardened Arteries (Arterio- | Siomld ne receised not inter than iret post om Tuesday. | No envelopes will be opened yt ou 
Sclerosis). This, in plain language, means that towards middle age EE I SN AT ae ee oe OE ae Oe net ise 

the ‘tubes’ leading from the heart become clogged with lime, and, 
as a result, the heart is overworked in its effort to force the blood | J 2 3 4 5 6 7 3 9 10 1 | 
through them—a condition known as High Blood Pressure—and : 

Circulation slows down. In consequence of this, the brain, digestive 13 14 ee ee 
organs, glands, muscles, skin, eyes, and hair suffer from blood Cc 
starvation. Obviously, the system being denied an adequate supply 
of blood, ailments of the most distressing kind arise. Among the | {15 16 ea 
most common of these are Heart Attacks, Palpitation, Headaches, 
Giddiness, Sleeplessness, Shortness of Breath and Impaired Memory. 
Premature Ageing is due to the same cause. Also unfounded fears, | 17 |18 419 [20 21 22 
worries, and fits of depression. In advanced cases Paralytic Strokes 
frequently result. 

*Drosil’ Brand Tablets, the formula of which was discovered by 
Dr. Mladejovsky, who holds the important post of Professor of 
Medicine at Prague University, have proved marvellously successful | $26 27 28 
in restoring the arteries to their proper condition, and thereby 
reducing blood pressure. Phenomenal. results have been obtained, so 
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much so, in fact, that several Medical Practitioners specialising in 29 | 50 31 32 eg 
High Blood Pressure are using ‘ Drosil’ Tablets with marked success. : 
‘Drosil’ Brand Tablets can be taken by everyone no matter how | ‘{33 34 «(35 36 37 ‘oss 





advanced in years or how infirm, and they cannot possibly do any 
harm. Ten days’ supply 4s. 6d. Month’s course 10s. Helpful ies | 
booklet containing PROOF of the efficacy of ‘ Drosil’ Brand Tablets, 38 39 

together with a special “ No Benefit No Payment” offer, will be sent 
free on request by the Sole British Distributors: Neo-Medics Ltd. 
























































(Dept. M41), 26 Sun Street, London, E.C. 2. : ew 
ACROSS 8. A et product ip 
° contusion, 
THERE IS ONLY ONE HANDKERCHIEF | 1. «the — and his (6 90.) 9 fastened” becomes unfan (4 COUNT 
that brings comfort and relief to sufferers from are (26) under (13).” (Hous- tened with a slight ch 
COMMON COLD, NASAL CATARRH, OR INFLUENZA. man.) 50 Sareniadel at Mets a 
as TOINOCO SILKY FIBRE 33 ___ the original brand 14. Not Gilbert Frankau. ll. Fifty makes a priest t 
of Aseptic Handkerchiefs, soft, silky and absorbent. Medicated, but odourless. 15. A muddled mAISCE. beast. “ 
Busy woman writer states: —‘“ 1 would as soon think of travelling without 16. A locality in 1 dn. 12. U nice toad (anag.) 
a few of your ‘ Toinoco’ Handkerchiefs as travelling without a toothbrush.” 17. rev. The woe inscribed on ‘ ie D 


18. Est celare itself. 
the flower. 9 


" 20. Th ds | i ' 
19. Writings about an article. boson % eat and thy 


50 for 2/-; 500 for 18/- at chemists’ stores, or 
The Toinoco Handkerchief Co., Ltd., 55 Hatton Garden, E.C. 1. 






































































































































21. —s labelled “ the 21. See 2. 
ee ae 24, Gustavus is a bit m 
IMPERIAL CAN Carin i Samo tne a 
23. West-Country town. 28. He (here thrice beheade 
24. Thackerayan lady with a “ etted ouecle te 
RESEARCH FUND ight internal disorder ae 
e 26 rea a : wherever he went. A very 
. See c. : 
Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. $7.” rev. Bem Dont makes _% "2. The beheaded gee Sam 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. ” en assumes that you are awan, Myra 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— vehicles. 31. Le troupeau du Cockné, room. 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BT., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 29 rev. Had Piers a gay veston? 39° Ho passed by. C 
Hon. Treasurer—SIR HOLBURT WARING, C.B.E., P.R.C.S. 32. 38 is not her vehicle. 34. Evidently ~ non-alcoholio charm 
Director—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 33. Led lie train (anaq.). race in the I.O.M garden, la 
_ The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank those who have 38. Not a fairy’s car (although 35. An early prefix . lawns wit 
on ve dl ata this Fund by their donations and a slapdash linguist might 36. End prs Gm : I 
he Imperial Cancer Research Fund_is working unceasingl think so). . 37. Same as 35. Strongl; 
in the ee toy of poe ee humanity. The aay of pero. =A 39. Make of car often cried for. Sam ‘ —— 
deaths from —— has —- = — —a for yo or SOLUTION TO 
80 years, and in research work alone lies the one ho ° 
checine its malevolent power. Radiu:: treatment Magy td CROSSWORD NO. 61 GENU 
roved effective I ge cos —_—— but f... — of action = DOWN Pome 
imitation are sti imperfectly understood. ancer, when 3 = 
deseo, still poctinae a serious problem, and money is 1. Princess Flavia’s domain. J Al sit C Fe 
needed to maintain and equip the Fund with every scientific 2. With 21 dn. rev., banner [LE! EI NI Al_Ri Al H| AIM PIOlF FOF 
weapon available. A with a hesitating start. Ti S| 1 (Hi CLR Al NI ALELBIE The be 
Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the 3 rev. The companion of Urim. | E/MIH A E|MI Ri Bi Ti Atl aap 
Honorary. Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Square, London, 4. A grim one makes a face. Pi 1| Cj] E{M| Af YPY{ALS NU coms, b 
W.C.1, or may be paid to the Westminster Bank, Limited, 6. Behead.the place to which |D\|W E BIM{ Of RITIO ER good offi 
Marylebone Branch, 1 Stratford Place, London, W., A/c Menelaus was sent. REN] ELK] OTR) BES| Ri A/O|N § CENTR 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 6. You are out of the hunt. O| CrOINIT| Ri OF 0) T] AIRE VERY 
7 rev. A human frailty. L] O[WIM[U] S| R| Ef ViLI Ii ll 
eA SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
A UNIQUE AND CHARMING GIFT BOOK . . y 
The winner of Crossword No. 61 is Mr. B. A. Lane, 
FROM CAIRO TO SIWA || | 9 Beecher Road, West Bromwich. SP 
== 
ACROSS THE LIBYAN DESERT : 
The greatest of all human undertaking 
ee MARRIAGE = 2695 ge toecin is 
A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE HISTORY, SUPERSTITIONS your power to ensure cuccesstul and Eo ag me yay oo ‘ot boots 
AND CUSTOMS OF THE ee OF THAT COUNTRY of which over half a million have already been sold, are available to help so 
to this end. , 
| IN . Richard King, in the “ Tatler,” says:—"... readers will live to be everlasting 
re Pe Cc ‘ grate te ne Author.” “These books should be of the greatest i# 
Sad. “Le AML. Another well-known Reviewer says:— e books shou greates 
Containing many ptoicgraphic illustrations and coloured wood-blocks, a understand and appropriate to the full the possibilities 
and having each page illuminated. married life. ¥ 
A Foreword is contributed by ‘ Let these books help you. Send for full descriptive lists 0 
FIELD-MARSHAL SIR WILLIAM BIRDWOOD, BT. THE GEORGE H. WALES PUBLISHING CO., 
Standard Edition os is cx eee aes 18/6 Dept. 182, 26 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
De Luxe Edition TT a vests 26/6 —* 
Full Leather, Signed Edition (limited to 25 copies 
for Gt. Britain)... ee vs sss Sse 39/- THEATRE 
A Prospectus will be sent gratis on request, — 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. WESTMINSTER, Victoria, S.W.1. Adm.: 2s. Sd.—i0s, 
HN ON (GLASGOW) LTD. Evenings, 8.30, ERNST HEIMRATH, Original Dance Composition 
” & on & 5 St ( GL ponte C.2 At 9, THE LADY FROM ALFAQUEQUE, GILLIAN SCAIFE 
ee —. Veuens Som ia teeth Mitecnon Mats. (Entire Prog.), Wed. & Sat. at 2.30. pee 
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Houses and Properties 
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3 lines 
line after 


for s/- 





TOWN & COUNTRY 


For Sale or To Let 








——— 





BENTALL, HORSLEY & 


BALDRY 











CO’S WATER, GAS. 
STABLING, 


CHARMING SMALL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, NEW FOREST. 


HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 BED ROOMS, 


BATH ROOM. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 
GARAGE, GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 
LOVELY OLD-WORLD GARDENS. 


PADDOCKS. 
10 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £3,850. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY and BALDRY, 
88 Brompton Road, 8.W. 3. (Ken. 0855.) 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
LITTLE GEORGIAN HOUSE. 
5 ACRES. ONLY £2,200. 


Hunting. Fishing. Shooting. Golf. Winding drive 
through wrought-iron gates. Every convenience. Per- 
fect condition. Electric light. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 


6 bed, bath. Lovely old gardens, intersected by a stream. 
Garage. Stabling. Rates only £12 perannum. .- 


AN AMAZING BARGAIN. 


TO-DAY’S BARGAIN 


IN SURREY. 

Designed by one of the most eminent architects. A per- 
fect House, 20 miles London ; 3 recepiion, 8 bed, 2 bath ; 
main services; garage, stabling, 2 cottages, lovely old 
gardens. 

2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £3,500. 
Photos and full details: BENTALL, dowaLeY and 
BALDRY, 88 Brompton Road, S.W.3. (Ken. 0855.) 




















LIDINGTON & CO. 


87 DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. I. 


Telephone : MAYFAIR 0737. 





omc, 
I 
net ia IN A DELIGHTFUL VILLAGE 
NEAR NEWBURY. 
NTRY HOUSE WITH ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
ag s00g? TO BE SOLD. 


est 4 


1d ‘the 





aed) 
rent 

A very attractive square-built two-floor HOUSE of 
deg MH the GEORGIAN TYPE, in a quiet, secluded position, 
ware, well away from the main road. Contains good hall, 


3 large reception-rooms, loggia, 6 bed-rooms and bath- 


GARAGE AND STABLING. 
Charming walled-in garden with tennis lawn, rose 
garden, large fruit and vegetable gardens and shady 
lawns with cedars and elms. 

PRICE £2,750 FREEHOLD. 


Strongly recommended, 


né, 


dholio 








A BARGAIN IN THE SHIRES. 


61 § GENUINE OLD MANOR HOUSE, 


in unspoilt district with first-class hunting facilities, 
ar village, and within easy reach of good main railway 
line. 


FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE. 

The beautiful old HOUSE (William and Mary period 
and earlier) is attractively placed on gravel soil facing 
South and West, and contains spacious hall, 3 reception- 
rooms, billiard-room, 12 bed-rooms, 3 bath-rooms, and 
good offices, 

CENTRAL HEATING. GRAVITATION WATER. 
ELECTRICITY AVAILABLE. 
VERY FINE STABLING, GARAGES AND 
COTTAGES. 
Beautiful pleasure gardens with bathing pool, 
court, rose garden, and fine timber. 
RICH GRASS LAND. 
About 40 ACRES, or more if required. 





tennis 








HIGH UP, ADJOINING GOLF COURSE 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Station 1 mile, 2 miles from old Market Town. 





MODERN HOUSE OF UNIQUE 
CHARACTER 


designed in Old English brick, exposed oak timbering, 


and thatched roof, and most conveniently planned. 
Contains panelled lounge, opening by folding doors to 
fine drawing-room, with oak floor throughout, dining- 
room, model offices, six bed-rooms (fitted basins), first- 
class bath-room. 
LOGGIA, GARAGE. 
Very charming garden with lawns, 
beds, rockery and pool and tenris court 
A CHOICE PROPERTY AT A BARGAIN PRICE. 


flower and rose 





AMIDST SOME OF THE FINEST SCENERY IN THE 
WESTERN MIDLANDS. 


FOR SALE AT GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICE. 


ONLY £4,500 FREEHOLD 
WITH 150 ACRES 


Spacious Country House of moderate dimensions, 
designed on Italian lines, and comprising hall, magnificent 
music-room, billiard-room, 3 reception-rooms, 12 bed 
and dressing rooms, nurseries, and 4 bath-rooms. 

CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
4 COTTAGES. GARAGES AND STABLING. 
FINELY TIMBERED GROUNDS. 
Four tennis courts. Small lake. Walled garden. 
Woods and Farmlands. 
Joint Agents, H. K. FOSTER, 26 Broad Street, 
Hereford, and H. LIDINGTON & CO., as above. 








- H. LIDINGTON & CO., 87 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W. Mayfair 0737. 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PROPERTIES AND LANDED ESTATES. 
oo A SAFE INVESTMENT 
: LIVE IN A WILLETT HOUSE 
; 4 The hall-mark of building construction. 
Lingly 
Me ROEHAMPTON. WIMBLEDON COMMON. 
es of HAMPSTEAD HEATH. TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
bi HOVE, BRIGHTON. 
Reduced prices. 

Detached, non-basement labour-saving. 

A FEW CHOICE BUILDING SITES. 
= Illustrated particulars on application. 

WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 

4 Sloane Square, S.W. 1. 
is (The Home of Daylight Saving.) 
E Branches at South Kensington, Hampstead, Rochampton, and Hove. 

Joinery Workshops, Parsons Green, S.W. 


SURREY & SUSSEX. 
ESTATES, HOUSES, LAND, &c. 


OK Property Large and Small, including the 
beautiful Worth and Balcombe Forest District, 
A. T. UNDERWOOD, F.A.L.P.A, 
for over 20 years with Messrs, Knight, Frank & Rutley) 
ESTATE OFFICES. THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX, 
‘’Phone Crawley 328.) 





ocr and COODEN HOUSES. 
ERNEST SHEATHER, F.A.1. Tel., 351 Bexhill, 
the oniy Local Estate Agent a native of the town. 





ASHDOWN FOREST 


With private gate.to Forest Row Golf Links, 
CHARMING RESIDENCE, in excellent order 
Lt throughout: 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 recep- 
tion, and billiard room; COTTAGE ; Double Garage ; 
about 5 ACRES of delightful grounds. 
Gwrio s views over the bea tif 1 Forest. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 
Agents: F. D. IBBETT & CO., Sevenoaks 
(Tel. 147), and at Oxted and Reigate. 


Owner’s 





WHY WASTE TIME 


viewing unsuitable houses? The home you require in 

the district of your choice can be secured by using our 

complete and inclusive designing and building service. 

Ww rite our Advisory Dept. for free illustrated brochure 
*p” with particulars, 

UNIVERSAL HOUSING CO., LTD., RICKMANSWORTH, 








WHITEMAN & CO. 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W 8 (Kens. 002€/7) 





AMAZING BARGAIN 


A GABLED RESIDENCE on southern slope amidst 
wooded garden near East Grinstead. 2 Recept., Sun 
Parlour, Studio, 5 Bed, Bath, &c. Electric light, com- 
pany’s water. Tennis Lawn. 


} ACRE. 
£1,650 OR OFFER. 


WHITEMAN & CO. as above, 





Nr. HARROW 
XVIITH-CENTURY HOUSE in peacefal surroundings. 
Perfect order. 3 Recept., 6 Bed, 2 Bath, &, Garaga, 
All main services. 
OLD WORLD GARDEN. 2 ACRE 
£2,000 FREEHOLD. 
WHITEMAN & CO. as above. 


TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS to be let FURNISHED 
or Unfurnished. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 


line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. 


letiers). 


Headings dispiayed in CAPITALS oce-upying the equivalent to a line cha 

Ser’ s discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 

Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1 
lo ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


rged as q 
; 5% for 13; 
» with remittance 





PERSONAL 





ALLIOL GRADUATE (Barrister-at-Law) seeks ad 
is- 
Prepared 


as tutor or secretary. 


Experienced Classics. 
tory, Law, fluent French. 


Widely travelled. 








0 abroad. 


vility. Experienced secretary.—Box No. A566. 





ARR’S i9zy CLDER.—Nothing so good. Guaranteed 
natural pure apple juice.—Send 1s. for sample to 
Carr & QUICK, LTp., Exeter. 


Reliable, adaptable, accustomed responsi- 


CHRISTMAS 





"gg mong and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
Women, Children, and particularly for men. Our 
poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. Percy INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Koad, 
London, E. 1. 





= eigen interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





HE SYLVAN DEBATING CLUB (one of London’s 
oldest Debating Clubs) meets each Monday at 

8 p.m., at 4 Southampton Row.—Gentlemen interested 
are invited to write to the HON, SECRETARY at Oaklands, 
Dover House Rd., $.W.15, for particulars of membership. 





O RELATIVES. 


Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.—GrosvENOR Hovusk Nursinc Home, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
' AND WANTED 





XPERIENCED Steward (Boys’ College and Shipping 
Service) seeks situation. Excellent references, 
Wou'ld consider any offer.—Write Box A564. 





NIVERSITY OF 


WATSON GORDON CHAIR OF FINE ART. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Electors will shortly proceed to make an 
appointment. 

The patronage of the Chair is vested in the University 
Court and the President of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
The salary at present attaching to the Chair is £1,000, 
and the teaching duties may be fulfilled during the 
Autumn and Spring Terms, from October to March 
inclusive. 

Those who desire further particulars may obtain 
these on application to the undersigned. 

W. A. FLEMING, 


: Secretary to the University. 
November 28th, 1933. 


== 








ART EXHIBITIONS 





OYAL SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT 
ROYAL INSTITUTE GALLERI 
195 Piccadilly W.1 DAILY *0-5 


PAINTERS 
Es, 
Admission 1. 


4 





WANTED to buy, an Epstein Bronze.—Box A567, 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 





Principal: Miss E. C. Hiaers, B.A. 

The Lent Term commences on Saturday, January 13th, 
1934. The College prepares Women Students for the 
London Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten Entrance 
Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several 
Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable for three 
years, will be offered for competition in March, 1934. 
‘or further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal 
Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 





RAINING FOR WORK. 


8ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Course 


SOCIAL 


CRUISE 






19 FROM 
DAYS 32 GNS. 


The ideal Christmas Holiday on the 

world’s most delightful Cruising Liner, 

fitted with latest improvements ensuring 
utmost steadiness at sea. 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


DEC, 18th. FOR 19 DAYS. 

From SOUTHAMPTON to CASA- 

BLANCA, LAS PALMAS, TENER- 

IFFE, DAKAR, MADEIRA, LISBON. 
® 


Specially selected itineraries for 
maximum warmth and sunshine. 
a 
For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure aoply: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office : 3 Lower Regent Street, London,.S.W.1; 
Head Office: 40St Mary Axe, London, E.C.3; 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester. Glasgow, Bradford 
Paris and all Principal Agents. 





cvs—359 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





HN iS SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls ar 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 





E E N 8 Ww 4) O Dd 
HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Sc., F.B.A. 
Delightfully situated. 420 acres. Fully equippec 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimmine 
Bath. Gymnasium. School Chapel. Preparation for all 
Public Examinations, Entrance and Leaving Scholar- 
ships. Easy access London. 

Prospectus on application to the H£AD MISTRESS. 





T. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON 
SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church) 
recognized by Board of Education ; warm’climate ; sea 
bathing: good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarder 

£75; Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 





NT. HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girls 
1) Cockermouth. Entrance scholarships available 





HK DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


3oarding School on modern public school lines, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 


ee 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





NV ERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOC 
tion will be held on June 
elect to eight Scholarships—four 
per annum.—Full 
HEAD-MASTER, 

Midlothian. 


IL.—An Exam) 

7th and 8th, 193)°" 
Of £60, four of by 
particulars On application to t 
Merchiston Castle School, Collate 








—_— 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


———_____ 
JILLA ARIANE—LAUSANNE—SWITZE 
Modern houses in fine position at orl 
above town. Languages, secretarial work, coumann 
Science, music, painting ; cooking, dressmaking, Wig, 
and summer sports, games. High references, English aaj 











Colonial. Next term: January 10.—Mlles, Glas, 
—=—=—=—=—=—=—=—: 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &, 





UTHORS’ MSS. carefully and promp., typed ty 
exp’d literary typist. 1s. per 1,000 words, incl, ratty, 
copy.—MISs ALLEN, 22 Drylands Rd., Crouch End, N,4 





YRICS set to music. Composers MSS, teyisy 
Advice free.—CARRINGTON Bricas, Leven, Yor 





y JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income j: 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—Regpy 
INSTITUTE (Dept, 85p), Palace Gate, W. 8. 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





A straight from Grower, well packed, er, pi 
Best Cooking (Bramleys) 40 Ib. 10s., 80 tb, 19 

Finest Blenheim Orange 20 Ib. 8s., 40 Ib, 158.—ASHENppy 

Chilham Fruit Farm, Chilham, Canterbury. 








N ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroa, 

In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. €d., 88. 6d., 10s, 6d, 

By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s, 6), 
Complete price list on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 

108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 





7 .L.N.T. for Christmas Presents. Every leaf guara- 

teed Pure Indian and Ceylon Tea. Six Pound 
post paid 10s.—STEPHEN CARWARDINE AND Co,, Ta 
Blenders, 4/5 Victoria House, Southampton Rov, 
London, W.C. 1. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BIG PRICE PAID for GOLD rings, chains, bracelets 
old teeth, &e. Call or post, letters private.—Tm 
Lonpon Toot Co., Dept. 8, 1380 Baker Street, W.1 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD au 

SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite), 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price no 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BRNTIEY 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street ‘facing Brook Street), 
London W.1 








MISCELLANEOUS 





REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
Tobacco, ‘* Bizia’’ CIGARETTES, 63, 3d. per 100, 
post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. Remit 
to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., Ltp., # 
Piccadilly, W. 1. ‘‘ SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaceos; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure; 
12s, 6d. per } Ib. tin, post extra. 











Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south | 





arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full pat: | 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 





coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified | 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon, 
Schvol of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 


IGARS! (Endcut).—Good smokes at a low price 
» Guaranteed all Havana Tobacco. Box of 50 for 
25s., post free. J. J. FREEMAN & Co., Ltp,, Tobact 
Manufacturers, 99 Piccadilly, W. 1, 
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A ndwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
Dreier “in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request ‘MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 
—————— 


. AT ‘ 
pURS & FUR COATS 
oF QUALITY, ALSO COATS & GOWNS 

all amounts that will pass unnoticed in your 
A expenditure. ‘Write for Catalogue’ to 
. Dept. W.F.V. 
SMARTWEAR LTD., 
263-271 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


—— 
—_— 








—— 
AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

0 bring their announce ements to the notice of the many 
s of readers of The Spectator. Pre — Classified 

ts cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion. 
The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
Tuesday of each 
5° for 13, 


tl 
Advertisemen i 

should reach ( 
on W.C. 1, with remittance by 
week. Oe ciale 25°), for 6 insertions, 
74% ior 26 and 10% for 52, 





AVE YOU COC K ROACHES ?—Then buy “ BLAT- 

TIS” UNION COCK ROAC tp ASTE ; universally] 

ad successfully used in all parts of the globe; exter-4 

mination guaranteed.—From Cliemists, Boots’ Branc hes, 

Stores, or Sole Makers, HOWAkTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, 
sheffield, ‘Tins, Is. 6d., 2s, 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 





is a shave 
something quite new; 
SALOMONSEN 


ALL RAZOR." Like a lady’s Caress ” 
with the BALL RAZOR; 
12s. 6d, post tree, with 12 supertine blades, 














& Co., 6 and 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 
TTERY--HANDPAINTED.—Delightiul deeora- 
tion. Coloured illustrated catalogue free, — 

Rampow Porrery (Dept, “S,"), Lindfield, Sussex, 

ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT from the 


Shetlands. All kinds of Woollies hand-kuitted for 
you by expert native knitters, from lovely real Shetland 
wook, Nothing else so soft, so light, so comfortable. 
‘The newe ast, most fashionable styles, plain, or in famous 

“ Pair Isle“ patterns. At Shetland prices, far less than 
shop prices. Write for Free THustrated Booklet and 
Wool Colour Card, Wa. D, JOHNSON, 8.560 Mid-Yell, 
Shetlands. 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length eut. Pat. 
ree. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway,Seotland, 








HOLIDAY RESORTS 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





West 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hete! 


A comforts with baths and other advantages af a 


iydro at moderate cost, Tele.: 3M. Liff. 








Indies 7 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all-with h. & e. water. 





by the beautiful 
modern 20,000 ton 
Cruising Liner 


DUCHESS OF 
RICHMOND 


” Seven weekS Cruising in golden sunshine. 


Warm southerly .route out via Gibraltar 
and home via Madeira. La British calls, 
including GRENADA, ST VINCEN NT. 
ANTIGUA, TRINIDAD, ST. KITTS. and 
BARBADOS. Two and a alf days at 
JAMAICA, one and a half at NASSAU 
(BAHAMAS). Visiting also the famous 


PANAMA CANAL, CUBA, PORTO RICO 
and CARTAGENA, Cruise duration: Seven 
weeks—longest and finest cruise to the 
West Indies. From Southampton, Jan. 26. 
One er only—-First. Clemson and Valerie, 
ANCE HOST AND HOSTESS. 


Limited Membership. 
Minimum Rate: 80 Gns. 


Write fer West lidies Cruise Handbook 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


(World’s Greatest Travei System) 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, S.W.1 
103, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 


English chef, 


Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A.. BA. 
Illd. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
PASTBOURNE, — ANGLES PRIVATE HOTE! 


4 Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 berlroom-. 
Winter terms from 2} gns. ‘Phene JI?. 





ALISON HOTEL. —Melbv@h 
Edinbargh, Tel. 207,501 


JDINBURGH. 
Crescent. Tams: 


THE 
**Melerest,”” 





I ONDON. 
4 


CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS .CO. 
High-class Unlicensed- Hotels. 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.} 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell Street, W.C.1 
WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 


Largely patronized by Clergy and Professionag Classes. 
Electric fires and hot and cold water in all reoms. 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast 
Attendance, and Bath —November to April—Se. @d. 
Full Tariff on application. 





\ ATLOCK.- SMEDLEY'S.—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
i Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasare, 270 
bedroonms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from Bs. 





per day. Hus, Prospectus free. Two Resident Physieian-. 
EFRESIL YOURSELVES in English Qoumtry. 


Ask for eel List (3d. post oy of 180 ENNS anil 
HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE'S REF RESIIME NT HOU XE ASSOCTA TION 

LTP. 

GEORGE'S Housr, 193, RBRSEN i 


P. B. i. A., Erp., Sr. 


STREET, W. 1. 





NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent ecountr) 
S quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 
Apply for List ‘* 8.,” stating requirements, to “ SURREY 
Trust,” 53 High Street, Guildford, England. 














PLACE in the Sun is assured if you reside, take 


MEDICAL 





JA. holiday or ree uperate, at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
whieh had 844 hours’ sunshine in three months this year, 
more than any other place in England. Write for 
particulars to TOWN CLERK, Town Hall. 








Gr ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
a 


tion. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 


ORQUAY. Howden Court Private Hotel. Quiet, rest - 
T ful Xmas. Sun Room, H. & ¢. gas fires. "Pheme 2807 





THERE to Stay in London.—-THE LODGB, 1 
W St. George’s Square, S.W.1. Roonrand a 
he. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly. With dinner Ge, 68, © 





4.P.8., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 


2 guineas weekly. 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





Wo TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal reeonmendation of hotels is always 
weleomed by the Travel Manager. 
GLEN 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal). ROTHAY, 


BATH.— GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
—PULTENEY. 
BELFAST.--GRAND CENTRAL. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.— BLENHEIM, 

—HOLLYWOOD, 

—ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean) —TUDOR CLOSE, 


BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS HOTEL, 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA, 
CAMBRIDGE.-BLUE BOAR, 

—BULL. 

—GARDEN HOUSE, 

—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY, 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Walcs).—BRYN-TYRCIL, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF. 
€CHRISTCHURCH.—KING'’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 





CONISTON LAKE.—-WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 
EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES, 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FELIXSTOWE.—-ORWELL. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—-FISHGUARD BAY. 


GRAYSHOTT (Hants)—FOX & PELICAN. 

GULLANE.—MARINP. 

HARROGATE.—C'AIRN. 

HASTINGS._-QUEEN's. 

HINDHEAD.—- MOORLAND’'S. 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS, 

KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

LAKE VYRNWY § (Montgomeryshire). LAKE 
VYRNWY. 

LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTED. 


—-ALKERTON HOUSE 
REGENT. 
(Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—iIVANHOR, Bloomsbury 3St., 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C, 1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1, 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DON 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 


LEAMINGTON SPA. 


LLANBERIS 


Wwe. i. 


HY DRO. 


MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnushire)—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—-GREAT WESTERN. 

PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOCHRY.— ATHOLL PALACE. 

PORT ST. MARY (J.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 


RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 


ROW ARDENNAN. 

ANNES-ON-SEA.--GRAND. 

IVES (Cormwall).—-TREGENNA CASTLE, 
CHY-AN-ALBANY, 

LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELVPHIE. 


ST. 
ST. 


ST. 


ST. MAWES (Cornwali).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yerks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 


SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Westen. 
SIDMOUTH.--BELMONT. 
FAGLEHURST. 


SOU THAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE, 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOU THW OLD (Suffoik).--GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE, 


TEIGNMOUTH (nr.).— HU NPLY, Bisopsteiavron, 


TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—LINKS. 

—PALACE. 

—~ROSETOR. 


—ROSLIN HALE. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER, 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS = 


Samuel Pepys: the Man in the Making 
By ARTHUR BRYANT, author of King Charles II 


“Mr Bryant has written an admirable book, in which he gives us not only a study of Mr 
Pepys, but an account of the crowded background against which he lived up till the end of the 
Diary....A book which enables us to read Mr Pepys with even more enjoyment than before, 
because with more and better arranged knowledge.” ROBERT LYND in The News Chronicle 




















“A first-class book.” SHANE LESLIE in The Daily Telegraph. 456 PP. ILLUSTRATED. 10s. 6d. NET 


The Diary of Benjamin Newton, 1816-1818 


The diverse activities and impressions of people, books and events which this vivacious Yorkshire parson 
recorded in his Diary give an intimate picture of the life Jane Austen portrayed, with all its occupations, 
amusements and intrigue. Edited by C. P. Fendall and E. A. Crutchley. ILLUSTRATED. 125s. 6d. NET 


**'The memory of such a man was well worth perpetuating by this printed record.” 
Times Literary Supplement 


Letters and Diaries of A. F. R. Wollaston 


Selected and edited by MARY WOLLASTON 


“There can be nothing but praise for the skill with which she has chosen her extracts so as to unfold 
several enthralling stories of adventure and a character in which the endurance of the born explorer was 
coupled with all the refinements.”” The Times ILLUSTRATED. 1258. 6d. NET 


The Drama of Weather, by six narizr suaw 


Sir Napier Shaw sees the sequence of events in the sky as a drama, and traces a rhythm, broken some- 
times by intrusions, in many aspects of the weather. A book by an expert for the reader who asks the 
questions “Will it rain to-morrow ?” and “‘ Why did it rain yesterday?” ILLUSTRATED. 75. 6d. NET 


The Later Wordsworth, ty eviri c. satuo 


On the evidence of his opinions and attitude to his contemporaries, the author refuses to accept the 
specious contrast between Wordsworth’s stormy youth and the apparent tranquillity of his old age. 


“There is character as well as culture in this brilliant study.” Liverpool Post 16s. NET 


Charles Darwin: Diary of the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle 


EDITED BY HIS GRAND-DAUGHTER. “A delightful record of travel, an illuminating revelation of 
Darwin’s character, and, taken with Mrs Barlow’s most competent guidance, the story of his apprentice- 
ship to his life’s work.” The Times Literary Supplement ILLUSTRATED, 215. NET 


A Guide to the Sky NOW AT 3/6 net 


Something Beyond by A. F, WEBLING 
By £. A. BEET — ILLUSTRATED. 45. 6d. NET : 
An 18th Century Gentleman by S. C, ROBERTS 


In this book young people are to!d what to 

look at, when and how to look, and what they 

may reasonably expect to see. Studies in Literature III _ by sir A. QUILLER-couCcH 
The Cambridge Miscellany and The Pocket Q 


The World cf the New Testament by T.R. GLOVER 
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